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WHO  IS  GOING  TO  TEACH  WHOM? 

EorroRiAL  Comments 

The  need  for  the  recruiting  and  schooling  of  teachers  at  all  levek 
Ü  receiving  nation-wide  attention.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  makes  provision,  under  Section  D,b  (Title  VI),  for 
supervising  and  training  teachers  of  modem  foreign  languages  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  October  12,  1958  issue  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  the  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
held  early  that  month  was  devoted  in  great  part  to  discussion  of 
this  problem:  How  are  we  to  train  a  sufficient  number  of  com¬ 
petent  college  instructors?  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  the  crucial 
question  was:  “Can  we  set  up  enough  'machinery  to  prepare 
teachers?” 

We  must  ask  ourselves  a  perplexing  question  as  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era:  What  progress  have  we  made  in  the  training 
of  college,  high  school,  and  elementary  teachers?  On  the  college  level, 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  has  become  a  false  label  if  it  is  construed  to  mean 
that  its  owner  has  the  desired  teaching  abilities  to  enter  a  career  in 
the  academic  world.  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  do  not  give  their  assistants  and  new  instructors  systematic 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching  elementary  and  intermediate  German 
to  college  students.  New  teachers  have  need  of  guidance,  but  their 
need  is  rarely  satisfied. 

Will  our  sins  of  omission  become  more  evident?  Pedagogically 
untrained  university  staffs  face  the  necessity  of  training  thousands 
of  FLES,  secondary  school  and  college  teachers.  Who  is  to  train 
whom?  In  the  elementary  school  area  handbooks  arc  few;  the  new¬ 
comer  in  the  field  of  teaching  German  to  children  often  feels  help¬ 
less  and  adjiuts  only  slowly  to  modem  classroom  material.  On  the 
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high  school  level  most  texts  are  antiquated  or  inadequate.  More¬ 
over,  books  on  methodology  are  largely  outdated,  repetitious,  or  im¬ 
practical. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  time  when  our  own  specialists  in  methods  — 
to  the  extent  that  such  specialists  exist  —  should  receive  priority 
in  German  Departments.  We  have  neglected  them  for  a  long  time. 
New  conditions  require  that  we  work  with  them,  dealing  directly 
with  the  question  of  teaching  others  how  to  teach.  We  should  take 
what  we  now  know  about  successful  instruction  in  German,  add  to 
our  knowledge,  clarify  our  enlarged  concepts,  and  impart  as  much 
as  we  can  to  prospective  teachers.  Times  are  changing  and  our  pro¬ 
cedures  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  pedagogical  training  of  German  teachers  must  be  superior 
to  what  we  have  been  providing.  Our  new  teachers  need  schooling 
in  specific  methods  of  teaching  the  German  language;  they  need  no 
exposure  to  the  obvious  and  the  verbose  in  education. 

If  we  train  our  students  to  be  good  teachers  —  as  well  as  scholars 
—  they  will  not  shirk  the  demands  made  by  the  art  of  teaching 
people  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  German.  Tliey  will 
know  how  to  plan  their  work  and  make  their  subject  vital. 

The  German  teachers  of  tomorrow  must  know  the  language  they 
teach  and  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  best  conceivable  manner 
of  classroom  presentation. 


W.  N. 


H.  V.  H. 


THE  STUDY  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE: 
RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT* 

H.  S.  Reiss 


Hrinc  studies  can  be  divided  into  three  paru:  biography,  history, 
and  literary  criticism. 

The  late  Friedrich  Hirth’s  edition  of  Heine's  letters  supplies  the 
foundation  for  future  biographical  study.*  'Fhe  defects  of  his  com¬ 
mentaries  and  of  his  biographical  essays  have  been  authoritatively 
anal^-sed  by  Hermann  Weigand*,  Jonas  FränkeP  and  William  Rose®. 
Apart  from  political  or  moral  bigotry,  perhaps  the  main  obstacle  to 
a  sane  biographical  study  of  Heine  has  been  the  poetic  temper  of  his 
mind.  He  invented  so  many  legends  about  himself  that  it  is  diflTicult 
to  perceive  the  truth.  The  most  welcome,  therefore,  are  studies  in 
which  facts  are  carefully  sifted  and  material  is  presented  in  a  well- 
erganised,  rea.soned  form.  Such  arc  Walter  Wadepuhl’s  Heine  studies.* 
If  doubts  about  any  of  his  conclusions  linger,  he  marshals  the 
evidence  so  as  to  allow  us  to  dissent.  Sometimes  ghosts  have  to  be 
laid  so  that  we  can  study  Heine’s  poetry  unencumbered  by  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  biographical  falbcy,  oi  Modellschnäfflerei.  Such  has 


*  This  paper  was  read,  in  a  shorter  form,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  MLA 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  19.'>7.  I  should  like  to  record  my  thanks  to 
Professor  Raymond  Immerwahr  for  inviting  me.  Discu.ssion  of  further, 
more  detailed  aspects  of  Heine  studies  is  found  in  my  articles:  “The 
Criticism  of  Heine  since  the  War;  an  Assessment,"  German  Life  and 
Letters,  N.S.,  IX,  3,  Oxford  (April,  1956),  and  “The  Criticism  of  Heine 
in  ‘the  Heine-Jahr’,”  German  Life  and  Letters,  N.S.,  XI,  2,  Oxford  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1958). 

*  Heinrich  Heine,  Briefe.  6  vols.,  ed.  F.  Hirth  (Main?.  1950ff), 

*  H.  J.  Weigand,  “Heine  in  Paris,  Friedrich  Hirth’s  Commentary  on 
the  Letters  1831-44,”  Orhis  Litterarum,  XI,  3,  (Copenhagen,  1956). 

‘  cf  review,  by  Jonas  Fränkel  in  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung,  LXXV, 
(Berlin,  1954),  of  F.  Hirth,  Heinrich  Heine  und  seine  französischen 
Freunde  (Mainz,  1949)  and  Heinrich  Heine,  Bausteine  zu  einer  Biographie 
(Mainz,  1950). 

*  W.  Rose,  “Studies  of  Heine  since  the  War”,  Orbis  Literarum,  XI, 
3,  (Copenhagen,  19."6). 

«  W.  Wadepuhl,  Heine-Studien,  (Weimar,  1956) ;  “Heines  Verhältnis 
zu  Goethe,”  Goethe,  N.F.  des  Jahrbuch  der  Goethe  Gesellschaft,  XVIII, 
(Weimar,  1956). 
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been  the  aim  of  a  paper  by  William  Rose^  in  which  he  shows  that 
tliere  is  virtually  no  evidence  for  Elstcr’s  claims  that  certain  poems  in 
Das  Buch  der  Lieder  are  inspired  by  Heine’s  alleged  love  for  his  cousin 
Therese. 

The  definitive  biography  is  still  to  be  written.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  Herman  Uyttersprot’s  “psychographie 
Studie”  of  Heine"  which  gives  a  stimulating  and  sound  account  of 
Heine’s  life:  for  him,  contradictions,  symbolized  by  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Aufklärung  and  romanticism,  dominate  Heine’s  mind. 
E.  M.  Butler’s*  and  J.  Dresch’s’®  centenary  volumes  are  welcome 
interim  studies;  while  Professor  Butler’s  book  can  be  criticized  in 
questions  of  detail,  her  lively  presentation  and  her  sympathetic  dis¬ 
cernment  should  inspire  students  of  Heine.  M.  Dresch,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  delineated  a  clear  picture  of  Heine’s  life  in  Paris.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ideal  biographer  should  possess  Professor  Butler’s  vivacity 
and  vision.  Professor  Uyttersprot’s  faculty  of  comprehensive  analysis. 
Professor  Rose’s  enlightened  scepticism  and  elegance.  Professor 
Wadepuhl’s  power  of  dry,  careful  reasoning,  and  M.  Dresch’s  gift  of 
succinct  presentation. 

From  biography  to  history  is  but  one  step;  indeed,  they  are  almost 
the  same  thing.  In  two  fields  major  contributions  have  been  made: 
the  reception  of  Heine  and  Heine’s  views  on  politics,  religion  or  other 
subjects.  Sol  Liptzin’s  centenary*  study  The  English  Legend  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine  (New  York,  1954)  is  a  model  of  how  to  tell  the  story  of 
an  author’s  reception.  Professor  Liptzin  brings  out  the  salient  features, 
he  skilfully  depicts  Heine’s  metamorphoses  in  England,  his  study 
culminates  in  the  question:  which  Heine  is  the  real  one,  for  the 
truth  has  become  obcured  by  legends,  by  prejudice,  and  by  ad¬ 
miration.  By  tracing  critical  opinion  to  its  roots.  Professor  Liptzin  re¬ 
moves  many  misconceptions.  While  an  authoritative  study  on  Heine 
in  the  Netherlands  has,  for  instance,  been  published  by  Professor 
Uyttersprot,**  no  recent  study  of  Heine’s  reception  in  France  and 

^  W.  Rose,  “Ein  biographischer  Beitrag  zu  Heines  Leben  und  Werk,” 
Weimarer  Beiträge,  IV,  (Weimar,  1957),  np.  586-97. 

*  H.  Uyttersprot,  Heinrich  Heine  en  ziin  Invloed  in  de  Nederlandse 
Letterkunde,  (Oudenarde,  1953). 

»  E.  M.  Butler,  Heinrich  Heine,  a  Biography,  (London,  1956). 

J.  Dresch,  Heine  ä  Paris  1831-56  (Paris,  1956). 
cf.  H.  Uyttersprot,  op.  eit. 
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Germany  exists,  for  Kurt  Weinberg  in  his  interesting  book  Henri 
Heine  'Romantiquc  difroque’,  HfravA  symbolisme  fran^ais,  (New 
Haven  and  Paris,  1954)  seeks  to  prove  Heine’s  influence  on  certain 
French  poets,  a  controversial  undertaking.  The  story  which  should, 
however,  be  told  above  all  is  that  of  Heine’s  reception  in  Germany. 
The  work  of  scholan  rarely  bears  immediate  fruits,  but  in  time 
studies  should  destroy  myths  so  that  Heine  could  cease  to  be  a  poet 
in  exile,  the  controversial  figure  into  which  friends,  enemies  and  he 
himself  alike  have  turned  him.  The  task  would  be  doubly  reward¬ 
ing;  it  would  further  disinterested  German  Heineforschung  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  knowledge  of  German  intellectual  history. 

The  second  aim  of  the  historian  has  been  to  establish  what 
Heine’s  opinions  on  important  topics  really  were.  Here  again  another 
centenary  publication,  Professor  Rose’s  Heinrich  Heine.  Two  Studies 
of  his  Thought  and  Feeling  (Oxford,  1956)  supplies  a  model.  The 
canons  underlying  Professor  Rose’s  approach  are  those  of  critical 
scholarship.  It  would  be  banal  to  enumerate  them  if  students  of 
Heine  had  not  offended  against  them.  Professor  Rose  sifts  the  evidence 
judiciously,  he  evaluates  Heine’s  views  chronologically,  for  Heine 
was  not  always  consistent;  he  examines  anecdotes  and  legends  critically 
to  establish  their  truth  and  above  all  he  recognizes  that  imaginative 
works  must  be  interpreted  carefully,  that  full  weight  must  be  given 
to  Heine’s  irony  and  to  his  poetic  manner  of  writing  before  his  state¬ 
ments  can  be  used  as  historical  evidence.  His  conclusions  are  that 
Heine  was  no  systematic  thinker,  that  his  liberalism  was  vague, 
however  much  we  may  admire  the  power  of  his  prophetic  insight  and 
his  f>olitical  satire.  He  also  shows  that  Heine’s  conversion  on  his 
mattress-grave  was  sincere. 

Of  the  Marxist  studies  appearing  in  large  quantities  in  Eastern 
Germany,  the  less  said  perhaps,  the  better.  They  have  an  axe  to  grind ; 
fortunately  we  can  ignore  it  here. 

There  is  thus  no  dearth  of  work  from  which  the  historian  of  Heine 
can  take  his  cue.  But  what  about  Heine  the  poet?  After  all  Heine  is 
a  poet  first  and  foremost;  he  made  his  name  as  a  poet;  his  political 
writings  attracted  attention  on  account  of  his  poetic  fame,  his  attitude 
to  many  problems  is  studied  mainly  for  that  reason;  in  addition,  it  b 
generally  agreed  that  his  writings  are  characterised  by  a  poetic  mode 
of  thought;  indeed,  his  pervasive  irony  not  only  moulded  his  prose, 
but  also  affected  situations  in  his  life.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  how 
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little  solid  work  has  been  done  on  Heine’s  poetry;  yet  perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising,  for  such  is  the  character  of  his  poetry,  with  its  deceptive 
simplicity  and  continuous  change  of  mood,  that  analysis  is  difficult. 
Since  the  war  only  one  book  has  appeared  which  is  exclusively  de> 
voted  to  Heine’s  poetry;  it  is  La  poisie  de  Heine  (Lyons-Paris,  1948), 
by  the  late  Charles  Andler,  and  this  book  is  mainly  an  edition  of  lec¬ 
ture  notes  dating  from  1900!  Literary  criticism  has  developed  since; 
in  any  case,  although  Andler  has  interesting  observations  to  make, 
his  main  concern  was  to  prove  that  Heine’s  poetry  is  an  expression 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  age. 

There  are  hopeful  signs,  however;  there  arc  beginnings  of  a 
sounder,  more  scholarly  appreciation  of  his  poetry.  I  should  like  here  to 
single  out  four  different  studies.  The  most  substantial  is  Barker 
Fairley’s  Heinrich  Heine.  An  Interpretation  (Oxford,  1954).  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fairley  shows  that  a  group  of  images,  all  springing  from  an 
impulse  to  sec  the  world  as  a  stage,  recurs  in  Heine’s  work.  While 
these  images  do  not  necessarily  dominate  any  one  work,  they  arc  none¬ 
theless  of  significant  frequency.  They  also  show  a  link,  at  least  so 
Professor  Fairley  argues,  between  Heine’s  lyrical  poetry  and  his 
social  writings.  One  point  of  importance  follows.  Heine’s  poetry  is 
much  less  Erlebnisdichtung  than  has  commonly  been  supposed,  for 
just  as  much  of  his  lyrical  poetry  is,  like  the  Lorelei,  a  song  within  a 
song,  so  his  poems  arc  much  less  about  Heine’s  feelings  than  poems 
describing  a  make-believe  world  which  has  its  roots  in  Heine’s  love 
of  theatrical  representation,  of  his  looking  at  the  world  with  the  eye 
of  an  observer  who  sees  pageantry  and  masks. 

S.  S.  Prawer’s  essay  on  Romanzero^^  is  helpful  because  the  author’s 
aim  is  to  see  the  cycle  as  a  whole  and  to  study  how  the  central  con¬ 
ception  is  reflected  in  the  poetic  mode  of  the  individual  poems.  It  is  a 
stylistic  analysis  not  lost  in  detail.  The  cycle,  in  his  view,  has  a  grande 
Itgne,  a  meaningful  sequence:  “The  world  order  and  its  flaws,  and 
the  poet’s  relations  within  it.”  At  the  same  time  Romanzero  depicts  — 
more  urgently  in  each  section  —  the  conflict  between  illusion  and 
reality;  it  is  the  struggle  against  the  recurrent  desire  to  escape  into 
make-believe.  In  his  analysis  of  the  well-known  ballad  Der  Schelm 
von  Bergen,  the  author  succeeds  in  showing  how  its  central  theme 
is  also  that  of  the  whole  cycle:  “Wir  tanzen  auf  einem  Vulkan,  aber 

S.  S.  Prawer,  “Heine’s  Romanzero”  The  Germanic  Review,  XXXI, 
4,  (New  York,  1956). 
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wir  tanzen."  It  starts  in  a  carnival  atmosphere,  it  leads  up  to  the 
climax  where  night  and  death  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  horrified 
dancers,  a  compromise  is  found,  all  recedes  into  the  past,  the  triumph 
is  perhaps  even  a  make-believe  if  seen  in  the  perspective  of  time,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  a  triumph:  “Wir  tanzen  auf  einem  Vulkan,  aber 
wir  tanzen."  Other  minor  themes  are  also  brought  out,  but  all  be¬ 
comes  relevant  because  Dr.  Prawer  sees  the  poem  in  the  context  of 
the  whole  Romanzero. 

In  his  chapter  Mein  Pferd  fiir’n  gutes  Bild,  in  his  book  Wand' 
langen  der  Lyrik  (Göttingen,  1956),  Walther  Killy  argues  that 
Heine’s  poetry  is  conditioned  by  historical  circumstances,  for  Heine 
recognised  that  the  traditional  language  of  his  time  was  inadequate 
as  a  vehicle  of  poetry.  A  well-known  epigram  expresses  this  situation 
succinctly:  “Der  erste,  der  Schmerz  auf  Herz  reimte,  war  ein  Genie, 
der  zweite  ein  Trottel."  Heine’s  way  out  was  that  of  negating  the 
value  of  what  he  was  saying  in  his  poetry.  The  world  without  was 
changing.  Heine  was  aware  of  it.  This  shows  that  Heine  was  not  a 
mere  wilful  jester,  but  a  writer  conditioned  by  historical  circum¬ 
stances  and  his  poetical  talent.  This  awareness  allows  Dr.  Killy  to  do 
justice  to  Der  Apollogott,  the  supreme  test,  in  Dr.  Prawer’s  words,  of 
any  appreciation  of  the  later  Heine.  The  poem  is  ambivalent;  Apollo 
is  the  God  and  leader  of  the  muses,  yet  he  is  also  no  longer  the  God 
and  belongs  to  the  gutter.  This  poem  thus,  like  all  of  Heine’s  poetry, 
symbolises  the  death  of  romanticism,  but  this  does  n^tt  mean  that  it 
was  Heine  who  executed  the  death  warrant;  he  merely  commented 
on  that  which  was  happening,  the  decline  of  the  imaginative  cosmos 
of  German  classicism,  the  secularisation  of  a  whole  world. 

In  Geständnisse  Heine  said  of  himself:  “Mit  mir  ist  die  alte 
lyrische  Schule  der  Deutschen  geschlossen,  während  zugleich  die  neue 
Schule,  die  moderne  deutsche  Lyrik,  von  mir  eröffnet  war.”  If  Dr. 
Killy  concentrates  on  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  seeing  in  Heine’s 
work  mainly  a  historical  phenomenon,  Walter  Höllerer,  in  his  essay 
“Heine  als  ein  Beginn’’’*  argues  that  the  second  part  contains  more 
prophetic  insight  than  Heine  may  have  known.  For  Dr.  Höllerer, 
Heine  stands  at  the  crossroads  between  Erlebnisdichtung  and  modem 
poetry.  His  poetry  is  characterised  by  directness  of  imprefsion  and 
an  indirectness  of  expression,  his  ironv  is  a  reaction  to  the  experience 

W.  Höllerer;  “Heine  als  ein  Beginn,’’  Akzente,  III,  2  (Munich, 

1956). 
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of  a  stranger  in  a  world  dominated  by  science  and  materialism,  an 
experience  which  links  him  to  that  of  modem  poetry;  but,  above  all, 
his  poetry  represents  a  turning  away  from  Erlebnislyrik.  Much  of  his 
poetry  forms  an  inner  landscape  composed  of  many  individual  ex¬ 
periences;  it  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  images  which  are  causally  not  re¬ 
lated.  And  this  marks  the  beginning  of  modem  poetry.  In  this  way 
Heine  could  be  seen  as  a  precursor  of  the  French  symbolists,  as  Dr. 
Weinberg  claimed;  in  this  way  he  heralds  20th  century  poetry.  Thus 
Dr.  Hollerer  really  demands  a  revolution  of  our  view  of  Heine  the 
poet. 

These  are  at  best  the  beginnings  of  future  studies  of  Heine’s 
poetry.  But  as  the  last  two  essays  are  written  by  younger  Germanists 
from  Western  Germany,  they  augur  perhaps  a  better  future.  We  must 
hope  that  a  unified,  stable  view  of  his  poetry  will  emerge.  If  Heine 
can  be  seen  as  an  innovator  seeking  to  break  free  from  the  shackles 
of  a  literary  tradition  which  had  grown  stale,  his  mode  of  writing  may 
cease  to  be  controversial.  For  beyond  the  attacks  of  prejudiced  zealots 
there  has  been  the  more  severe  criticism  of  those  who,  like  Karl  Kraus 
and  Friedrich  Gundolf,  argued  that  he  had  abused  the  German 
language.  Here  lies  the  cmx  of  the  matter.  For  poetry  is  made  of 
words;  unless  Heine’s  use  of  language  can  be  vindicated  he  cannot 
be  called  a  major  p>oet.  On  the  result  of  a  dispassionate  examination 
of  his  poetic  usage  in  its  hislorical  and  social  context,  then,  Heine’s 
poetic  reputation,  in  the  last  resort,  must  stand  or  fall.  To  carry  out 
such  an  examination,  however,  is  not  easy,  for  it  is  much  easier  to 
recommend  it  than  to  chart  its  course.  The  only  satisfactory  way,  in¬ 
deed,  of  predicting  future  literary  criticism  is  to  write  it  oneself.  To 
know  exactly  what  progress  can  be  made  would  mean  to  have  made 
that  progress.  Nonetheless,  by  looking  into  the  past  and  by  seeing 
what  approach  has  had  fruitful  results,  we  may  indicate  further  lines 
of  study.  To  investigate  Heine’s  poetic  usage  more  closely  we  would 
have  to  know  more  about  his  vocabulary  and  that  of  his  literary 
predecessors.  Such  an  undertaking  might  involve  pedestrian  labour; 
nevertheless,  if  skilfully  handled,  a  comparative  study  can  indicate 
the  extent  and  character  of  Heine’s  innovations.  This  could  elaborate 
Dr.  Killy’s  contention  about  the  character  of  Heine’s  relationship  to 
poets  of  German  classicism  and  Romanticism.  But  if  we  want  to  apply 
our  knowledge  significantly,  we  would  have  to  place  these  innovations 
into  their  context.  Dr.  Prawer’s  close  analysis  should  prove  helpful 
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for  this  task.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  to  what  extent  Heine’s  usage 
of  words  was  dependent  on  his  need  to  vary  his  diction  and  poetic 
usage  in  order  to  free  his  language  from  literary  conventions.  In  his 
endeavor  to  see  the  world  in  a  new  light  he  had  to  modify  the  con¬ 
ventional  picture  of  the  world.  He  had  to  find  new  ways  of  expression 
which,  with  him  as  with  many  other  poets,  were,  in  the  first  place, 
variations  on  a  well-known  theme.  Many  of  Heine’s  writings  have 
parodistic  origins.  They  present  his  attempts  to  liberate  himself  from 
the  shackles  of  the  literary  heriuge  without  having  to  reject  it  com¬ 
pletely.  He  is  impressed  by,  if  not  infatuated  with,  what  is  handed 
down  to  him,  but  his  intellect  tells  him  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
world : 


Wie  sehr  das  Zeufr  auch  gefällt. 

So  macht’s  doch  noch  lange  keine  Welt. 

Heine’s  refusal  to  accept  that  which  was  hallowed  by  tradition,  his 
readiness  to  destroy  by  an  epigram  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was 
sacred  to  others  springs  from  a  sense  of  shame  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  banal  and  to  eschew  false  piety.  However  important  Heine’s 
awareness  of  the  changing  character  of  his  age  was,  it  does  not  provide 
the  only  key  to  his  poetry.  Professor  Fairley’s  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  Heine’s  imagery  gives  us  a  further  cue.  For  it  telb  us  that  Heine, 
contrary’  to  expectation,  was  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  concerned  with 
writing  about  the  nature  of  his  poetic  task  as  with  recording  his 
|}ersonal  experiences.  In  addition,  we  should  also  pursue  the  study  of 
imagery  to  a  point  from  which  we  can  discuss  the  function  of  images 
within  their  context.  Professor  Fairley’s  approach  may  also  stimulate  us 
to  discover  other  patterns  of  imagery.  As  a  result,  we  may  also  obtain 
a  greater  insight  into  the  conflict  between  illusion  and  reality  which 
underlies  much  of  Heine’s  work.  Furthermore,  a  study  of  the  function 
of  his  imagery  would  allow  us  to  test  Dr.  Höllerer’s  contention  about 
Heine’s  imagbtic  usage.  We  should,  then,  first  of  all  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  to  what  extent  the  frequent  change  of  mood  in  his  poetry  is 
caused  by  incoherence  of  imagery.  Secondly,  we  should  have  to  under¬ 
take  comparative  studies  which  would  trace,  if  not  Heine’s  influence 
cn,  at  least  his  affinity  with,  20th  century  poets.  From  studies  of  that 
kind  an  agreed  evaluation  of  Heine’s  place  in  the  history  of  German 
literature  might  emerg»-.  Past  studies  of  his  poetry  have  not  been  able 
to  establish  his  poetic  stature  beyond  contradiction.  May  the  prospect 
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before  us  be  better.  It  may  be  less  scnsaticmal,  but  it  should  be  nearer 
the  truth. 

McGill  University 
Montreal 


HERMANN  BAHR  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BURGTHEATER 
Donald  G.  Daviau 

Hermann  Bahr’s  ^tivity  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  — 
September  1,  1918  •  April  1919  —  is  an  aspect  of  his  life  that  is 
virtually  unknown.  Histories  of  the  Burgthcater  mention  this  period 
superficially,  if  at  all,  and  until  the  book  by  Heinz  Kindermann, 
Hermann  Bahr,  Ein  Leben  für  dar  europäische  Theater  (1954), 
studies  of  Bahr  likewise  neglected  this  seemingly  minor  and  incidental 
undertaking.  Kindermann,  who  had  access  to  all  official  documents, 
many  of  which  he  reproduces  in  full,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  Bahr’s  appointment  as  director  and  of  the  detaik 
concerning  his  work  in  the  Burgtheater.  However,  he  faik  to  correlate 
the  significance  of  this  p>criod  with  the  overall  perspective  of  Bahr’s 
ideas.  Although  Bahr’s  innovations  were  of  little  importance  to  the 
future  course  of  the  Burgtheater,  an  analysis  of  his  program  is  a  help 
toward  understanding  Bahr  and  his  works.  These  few  months  were 
a  focal  point  for  all  of  hk  major  artktic,  political  and  religious  ideas 
and  thus  contain  the  essence  of  his  thought  during  his  mature  period. 

The  events  leading  up  to  Bahr’s  appointment  are  quickly  told.  On 
July  3,  1918,  Max  von  Millenkovich  resigned  as'director,  thereby  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  crisk  in  the  Burgtheater.  Both  Bahr  and  Hofmannsthal 
immediately  issued  statements  stressing  the  need  of  filling  the  position 
cf  General-Intendant,  which  had  been  left  vacant  for  years.*  Al¬ 
though  Leopold  von  Andrian  was  not  mentioned  by  name,  the 
description  of  the  type  of  man  needed  fits  him.  Andrian  was  a  friend 
of  both  Bahr  and  Hofmannsthal,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were  using  their  influence  to  have  him  appointed.*  He  was  named 
General-Intendant  on  July  18,  1918. 

Although  Andrian  knew  little  of  the  technical  side  of  the  theater, 
he  was  dedicated,  as  were  Bahr  and  Hofmannsthal,  to  the  idea  of  using 
the  Burgtheater  to  exemplify  the  concept  of  GroBosterreich.  He  made 
this  clear  in  his  initial  pronouncement  to  the  press,  concluding  with 
the  statement:  “Die  großösterreichische  Idee,  die  in  ihrer  abstrakten 
Schönheit  und  Erhabenheit  von  der  Menge  nicht  gefasst  werden 

>  Ilnfmannsthal’s  statement  appeared  July  4,  1918;  Bahr’s  July 
6,  1918. 

*  See  J.  Gregor,  Meister  und  Meisterbriefe  um  Hermann  Bahr 
(Vienna,  1947),  Utters  112-114. 
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konnte,  mußte  ihr  in  concreto  exemplifiziert  und  schmackhaft 
gemacht  werden.”* 

Andrian  appointed  Bahr  president  of  a  triumvirate  consisting  of 
Max  Devrient,  who  had  served  as  producer  under  Millenkovich, 
and  the  poet,  Robert  Michel.  The  triumvirate  was  formed  when 
Bahr  refused  to  accept  the  directorship  alone  on  the  grounds  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  hampered  b>'  administrative  dcUils.  Through  close 
association  with  his  personal  friend.  Max  Burckhard,  who  had  directed 
the  Burgtheater  from  1892-1897,  Bahr  realized  the  problems  and 
pitfalls  besetting  the  Burgtheater  director,  and  from  the  outset  tried  to 
free  himself  from  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty  —  an  administration 
that  usurped  the  powers  of  the  director. 

Bahr  was  appointed  to  the  Burgtheater  not  merely  because  he 
was  an  advocate  of  Croßösterreich,  or  out  of  friendship  on  the  part 
of  Andrian.  In  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theater,  Bahr  was  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  Max  Reinhardt.  As  dramatist,  theater  critic,  producer 
trained  by  Reinhardt,  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  Berlin  1905-6, 
and  as  the  friend  of  performers  such  as  Eleanora  Duse,  Joseph  Kainz, 
Emanuel  Reicher,  and  Ermete  Novelli,  Bahr  approached  his  task 
with  a  highly  diversified  training.  He  spent  years  analyzing  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  these  actors  in  order  to  establish  a  theory  of  acting,  and  also 
had  devoted  years  to  his  interest  in  the  old  Austro- Bavarian  baroque 
theater.  It  is  because  this  backgi'ound  of  artistic  interests  merged  during 
his  short  period  in  the  Burgtheater  with  his  political  and  religious 
ideas,  that  his  work  as  director  attains  significance. 

To  understand  how  Bahr  was  able  to  unite  the  seemingly  different 
concepts  of  art,  politics  and  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  some 
of  his  earlier  works,  most  notably.  Dialog  vom  Tragischen  (1904), 
Wien  (1905),  Tagebuch  (1909),  and  Bayreuth  (1912).  In  Dialog 
vom  Tragischen  Bahr  analysed  the  origin  and  nature  of  tragedy, 
its  validity  for  modern  man,  and  the  function  of  the  actor  in  the 
theater.  Bahr’s  statement  concerning  the  actor,  which  forms  the  main 
thesis  of  the  work,  has  relevance  to  the  present  topic.  For  Bahr,  after 
establishing  the  superfluity  of  tragedy  and  drama  in  the  modem 
world,  redeems  the  theater  solely  because  of  the  actor. 

After  granting  the  actor  supremacy  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  theater, 

®  L.  von  Andrian,  “Meine  Tätigkeit  als  General-Intendant,”  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  October  28,  1928. 
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Bahr’s  next  step  to  the  baroque  theater  is  consistent,  for  here,  as  in 
no  other  type  of  theater,  the  actor  is  all  important  Moreover,  he  ful* 
fills  the  function  which  Bahr  saw  as  the  only  justification  for  modem 
theater,  that  of  teaching  people  how  to  live/  Baroque  theater,  which 
in  Bahr’s  definition*  is  all  things  to  all  men,  accomplishes  this  func¬ 
tion  by  drawing  the  spectator  into  the  action:  “Was  oben  gespielt 
wird,  geschieht  ihm  (dem  Zuschauer)  selbst,  ...  er  wird  selbst  zu 
dem  dort  oben,  er  wird  verwandelt.”*  Thus,  as  the  actor  becomes  the 
character  he  is  playing,  the  spectators  forget  their  individual  per¬ 
sonalities  and  become  one  united  group.  This  unification  of  the 
audience  is  the  effect  Balir  is  seeking,  for  the  need  of  unity  —  unity 
of  Austrians  and  Germans,  unity  of  Austrians  and  Slavs,  and,  first  and 
foremost,  unity  of  Austrians  among  themselves  —  was  one  of  his  major 
concerns  through  his  later  writings.  He  considered  that  his  countrymen 
liad  a  tendency  to  live  within  themselves,  isolated  from  one  another.  He 


*  “Wir  leben  doch  Jetzt  überhaupt  alle  nur  von  der  Routine,”  sagrte 
der  Meister:  “irgend  einen  groQen  Moment  unserer  Jugend  äffen  wir 
immer  noch  nach,  und  indem  wir  ihn  so  zu  bewahren  glauben,  verlieren 
wir  ihn,  seine  Geberde  wird  uns  ja  geläufig,  aber  die  Kraft  versiegt, 
uns  wieder  aufzuschwingen,  wieder  zu  schwärmen,  wieder  zu  rasen, 
worin  allein  doch  nur  das  wahre  Leben  ist.  Dies  kann  uns  der  Schau¬ 
spieler  lehren.  Und  darum  meine  ich  in  der  Tat,  daß  seine  Kunst  der 
Verwandlung,  macht  sie  sich  nur  erst  vom  Dichter  frei  und  wird  souverän, 
die  tragische  der  Entleerung  ablösen  und  das  neue  Geschlecht  beherr¬ 
schen  wird,  das  uns  erfüllen  soll.”  H.  Bahr,  Dialog  vom  Tragischen 
(Berlin,  1904),  p.  77  f.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  works  cited 
are  by  Bahr. 

*“.  .  .  das  Barocktheater,  durch  alle  Künste  den  ganzen  Menschen 
von  allen  Sinnen  aus  aufrufend  und  jeden  Menschen,  wer  es  auch  sei, 
von  prangender  Fürsten  gekrönter  Hoheit  bis  zur  Armseligkeit  geflickter 
Bettler  herab,  zugleich  Kirchenspiel,  Weihespiel,  Festspiel,  Hofspiel, 
Volksspiel,  Künstlerspiel  und  Kinderspiel,  wetteifernd  von  Denkern, 
Dichtem,  Musikern,  Malern,  Tänzern,  Schauspielern,  Gauklern,  Feuer¬ 
werkern,  Maschinisten  und  Schneidern  bedient,  Theater  auf  offenem 
Markt,  Theater  der  Zehntausend,  Theater  als  Augenlust,  Ohrenschmaus, 
Sinnenrausch,  Geistessaat  und  Herzenstrost,  als  Erzählung,  Belehrung, 
Ermahnung,  Unterweisung,  Erhebung,  Bekehrung  und  Erlösung,  als 
Erlustigung,  Verspottung,  Betörung,  Verblüffung  und  Erschütterung, 
Wundertheater,  Zauberthealer,  Kasperltheater  zugleich,  Theater  von  Gott 
her  und  zu  Gott  hin,  das  aber  auf  dem  Wege  noch  Possen  frech  mit  dem 
Teufel  selbst  treibt.”  Burgtheater  (Wien,  1921),  p.  14. 

•Ibid,  p.  16. 
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had  attacked  this  disposition  toward  isolation  in  H^iVn  as  well  as  in 
hb  published  diaries,  and,  in  fact,  the  motivation  behind  hb  deebion 
to  make  public  hb  diaries  came  from  thb  desire  to  reach  others,  who, 
like  himself,  felt  cut  off.'  In  thb  respect  the  theater  assumed  increas¬ 
ed  importance  for  Austrians  as  a  “Vorschule  zur  Nation.”  Bahr  felt 
that  a  public  that  had  learned  to  participate  in  the  theater  would 
become  more  closely  knit  as  a  nation.  If  the  theater  were  to  ac- 
complbh  this  pedagogical  function,  however,  the  spectator  had  to  be 
drawn  into  the  play.  “Der  Zuschauer  darf  nicht  bloß  beim  Spiel  sein, 
nein,  er  selber  muß  auch  mit  im  Spiel.”*  The  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  baroque  theater  came  from  its  ability  to  accomplish  thb  unity. 
This  was  also  the  secret  of  Bayreuth,  as  well  as  of  Reinhardt’s  theater, 
both  of  which  followed  the  baroque  tradition.  Reinhardt  employed 
every  possible  effect  —  music,  dancing,  lighting,  and  elaborate  stage 
settings  —  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  spectator  into  the  play.  It 
was  Bahr’s  conviction,  therefore,  that  the  Burgtheater  must  return 
again  to  the  baroque  manner,  which  had  been  emphasized  under  its 
greatest  directors. 

According  to  Bahr  the  Burgthcater  was  founded  as  a  protest  and 
a  reaction  —  as  a  protest  of  18th  century  enlightenment  against  the 
baroque  Hanswurst,  and  as  a  reaction  by  a  few  non-Austrian  in¬ 
tellectuals  against  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  tradition.*  Because  the 
Burgtheatcr  represented  a  breach  of  faith  against  everything  by 
which  Austria  had  become  great,  because  it  was  untrue  to  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  Austria,  it  was  able  to  attain  greatness  only  when 
it  belied  its  own  origin.  The  Burgtheater,  founded  to  oppose  the 
baroque  theater,  paradoxically  reached  its  greatest  heights  under 
directors  who  returned  to  the  baroque  tradition;  this  became  Bahr’s 
guiding  idea  during  his  directorship. 

The  Burgtheater  that  Bahr  entered  enjoyed  a  position  of  eminence 
in  Vienna  superior  to  that  of  any  other  theater  in  the  world.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  great  love  of  the  Viennese  for  the 

’’  “Diese  Einsamen,  die,  tief  unter  dem  lauten  Schein  der  Öffentlich¬ 
keit,  im  verborgenen  wirklich  sind,  zu  sammeln!  Wenn  das  möglich 
wäre!  das  ist  nicht  bloß  die  letzte  Frage  dieses  ganzen  Landes,  es  ist 
noch  viel  mehr,  was  der  Dünkel  der  Artisten  immer  vergisst,  unsere 
Frage  der  Künstler  und  die  Kunst.”  Tagbuch  (Berlin,  1909),  p.  3. 

^Schauspielkunst  (Leipzig,  1923),  p.  32. 

^  Burgtheater,  p.  24. 
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theater,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  most 
Viennese  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  all  Austrians.  As  Laube  once  re> 
marked:  “Die  Schauspielkunst  ist  Mittelpunkt  des  Wiener  Lebens, 
des  Wieners  Stolz  und  Vergnügen  .  .  .  Wäre  das  Theater  noch  nicht 
erfunden,  die  Österreicher  erfänden  es.”‘“ 

In  addition,  the  Burgtheater  was  the  court  theater  and  thus  gained 
added  prestige.  It  formed  one  of  the  unifying  centers  of  Austria,  one 
might  say  of  the  Monarchy,  and  for  generations  served  as  an  artistic 
and  educational  center  of  far-reaching  importance. 

Bahr  was  cognizant  of  the  role  played  by  the  Burgtheater  in 
Vienna.  In  his  book  IVUn  he  had  demonstrated  how  the  Burgtheater 
governed  social  and  intellectual  life,  stating  “es  gibt  den  Ton  an, 
für  alle  Moden,  auch  der  Seele.”"  He  conceived  the  Burgtheater  at 
the  periods  of  its  greatest  eflectiveness  as  furnishing  the  Viennese 
with  a  “gebtiges  Milieu.”  Next  to  the  Neug  Freie  Presse,  the  Burg- 
theater  was  probably  the  most  influential  institution  in  Vienna,  and 
Bahr  hoped  to  put  its  influence  to  work  for  the  cause  of  Austria  and 
the  Monarchy.  The  time  that  he  undertook  this  task,  September  1918, 
was  inopportune,  being  both  too  late  and  too- early.  His  efTorts  came 
too  late  to  serve  the  cause  of  unity  among  the  states  of  the  Monarchy 
and  too  early  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  floundering  republic.  In  view 
of  the  chaotic  situation  in  Vienna  during  the  last  months  of  1918, 
it  b  little  wonder  that  Bahr’s  efforts  were  doomed  to  failure. 

During  the  few  months  of  his  directorship  Bahr  presented  the 
Burgtheater  premiere  of  Goethe’s  Die  natürliche  Tochter  and  revived 
such  classic  works  as  Sophocles’  Antigone,  and  Racine’s  Phedre  in 
Schiller’s  translation.  He  also  gave  the  premiere  of  Wildgans’  Dies 
Irae,  Beer-Hofmann’s  Jaakobs  T raum,  and  secured  the  rights  to  intro¬ 
duce  Komfeld’s  Himmel  und  Hölle.  He  left  the  Burgtheater  convinced 
that  he  had  accomplished  more  in  his  short  tenure  than  many  directors 
managed  in  five  years.’* 

Bahr  considered  the  introduction  of  Die  natürliche  Tochter  into 
the  repertoire  as  his  most  important  single  achievement,  both  because 
of  its  appropriateness  to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  because  it  illustrated 
his  theories  of  baroque  theatre.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
baroque  theater  was  to  allow  the  actor  the  greatest  possible  freedom 

>0  Quoted  in  H.  Kindermann,  Das  Burgtheater,  1939,  p.  17. 

n  Wien  (Stuttttart,  1906),  p.  74. 

s*  Liebe  der  Lebenden  II  (Hildesheim,  1922),  p.  49. 
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in  developing  his  role,  and  according  to  Bahr,  Die  natürliche  Tochter 
not  only  oflfcrs  this  possibility  but  requires  it  for  successful  presentation. 
He  attributed  the  play’s  lack  of  success  to  the  failure  of  performers 
to  amplify  their  parts  properly.  Uahr’s  recommendation  to  actors  was: 

“Schaffe  den  Menschen,  von  dem  der  Dichter  nur  die  Gattung 
gibtl  König,  Herzog,  Sekretär,  Weltgeistlichcr,  Mönch  heißt  es 
auf  dem  Zettel  und  so  sind  sie  vom  Dichter  gehalten:  Typen, 
welche  nun  der  Schauspieler  erst  zu  Personen  zu  machen 
hat.”«» 

The  performance  of  DU  natürliche  Tochter  also  exemplified  Bahr’s 
conviction  that  his  generation  needed  the  teachings  of  Goethe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bahr,  Goethe  had  been  rediscovered  in  the  1890’s  by  Hart¬ 
leben  and  R.  M.  Meyer.  He  had  continued  the  efforts  of  these  men 
to  point  the  way  to  Goethe  as  a  spiritual  leader: 

"In  ihrem  Schatten  begann  auch  ich,  der  damals  das  Vertrauen 
der  Jugend  in  Österreich  hatte,  in  der  von  mir  1894  begrün¬ 
deten  Wiener  Wochenschrift  “Die  Zeit”  unablässig  auf  Goethe 
zu  dringen  und  unsere  jungen  Leute  zu  Goethe  zu  drängen, 
für  die  dann,  für  Dichter  wie  Maler,  ein  Jahrzehnt  lang  bei 
uns  Goethe  die  bestimmende  Lebensmacht  wurde  .  .  .  durch 
das  Gefühl,  an  diesem  höchsten  Exemplar  erkennen  oder 
sozusagen  ertasten  zu  lernen,  was  mit  der  Menschheit  eigent¬ 
lich  gemeint  ist.”*» 

Discussions  and  analyses  of  Goethe  form  a  substantial  part  of  Bahr’s 
work,  culminating  in  the  appearance  of  the  volume  of  essays  Urn 
Goethe  in  1917. 

The  desirability  of  performing  DU  natürliche  Tochter  had  long 
been  felt  by  Bahr,  and  in  Kriegssegen  (1914)  he  had  written,  that, 
if  he  were  Reinhardt,  he  would  present  this  play,  “denn  es  könnte  sein, 
daß  jetzt  endlich  der  Augenblick  für  sie  kommt,  wenn  unsere  Heiden 
aus  dem  Felde  heimkehren.”‘*  Evidently  Bahr,  who  was  a  staunch 
Monarchist,  had  intended  to  present  the  play  as  a  warning  against 
anarchy  and  as  a  plea  for  unity.  Events  moved  faster  than  his 
scheduling,  so  that  the  play  was  first  performed  on  November  16, 
1918,  less  than  a  week  after  Austria  had  been  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
Ironically,  it  accomplished  litde  more  than  to  confirm  the  end  of  the 
Monarchy. 

Glossen  (Berlin,  1907),  p.  464. 

Sendung  des  Künstlers  (Leipzig,  1923),  p.  33. 

Kriegssegen  (München,  1914),  p.  47. 
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Although  Bahr  had  arrived  too  late  to  work  elTectively  on  behalf 
of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Großösterreichische  Idee,  he  realized  that  a 
flourishing  Rurgtheatcr  would  have  represented  a  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Austrian  life,  and  attempted  to  put  into  practice  his  theory 
of  art  in  an  effort  to  revitalize  the  theater  and  to  reinstate  it  to  its 
former  glory.  A  new  beginning  was  needed:  “Jetzt  gilt  es  nicht  mehr 
von  alter  Erbschaft  Gebrauch  zu  machen  und  hohen  Nachlaß  in 
Betrieb  zu  setzen,  sondern  alles  ist  jetzt  längst  aufgezehrt,  jetzt  heißt 
es  säen.'*'*  His  attempt  at  new  beginnings  for  the  future  accounts  for 
his  revival  of  the  classics,  Antigone  and  Phädra.  He  performed  these 
plan's  as  well  ns  Die  natürliche  Tochter  to  test  the  value  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  had  esolved  from  1890  through  Reinhardt’s  theater: 

“Alles,  was  seit  1890,  von  Emanuel  Reicher  angefangen  über 
Brahm  zu  Reinhartlt  und  vom  Reinhardt  der  “Elektra”,  des 
“Sommemachtstraumes”  und  des  “Kaufmanns  von  Venedig” 
bis  zum  Reinhardt  des  Zirkus  schauspielerisch  entwickelt  wor¬ 
den  ist,  hat  doeh  geschichtlich  erst  dann  einen  Sinn,  wenn  es 
zuletzt  einen  Stil  ergibt,  durch  den  das  klassische  Drama  der 
abendländischen  Tradition,  das  Erbe  des  Barock  wieder 
lebendig  aufersteht”*^ 

Ruhr’s  ideal  of  art  at  this  time  and  the  principles  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  incorporate  into  the  Rurgtheater,  he  found  stated  in 
Nietzche’s  Menschliches  AlUumenschliches: 

“Nicht  Individuen,  sondern  mehr  oder  weniger  idealische 
Masken;  keine  Wirklichkeit,  sondern  eine  allegorische  Allge¬ 
meinheit;  Zeitcharaktere,  I..okalfarbe  zum  fast  Unsichtbaren 
abgedämpft  und  mythisch  gemacht;  das  gegenwärtige 
Empfinden  und  die  Probleme  der  gegenwärtigen  Gesellschaft 
auf  die  einfachsten  Formen  zusammengedrängt,  ihrer  reizen¬ 
den,  spannenden,  pathologischen  Eigenschaften  entkleidet,  in 
jedem  andern  als  dem  artistischen  Sinne  wirkungslos  gemacht, 
keine  neuen  Stoffe  und  Charaktere,  sondern  die  alten,  längst 
gewohnten  in  immerfort  währender  Neubeseelung  und  Umbil¬ 
dung:  das  ist  die  Kunst,  so  wie  sie  Goethe  später  verstand, 
so  wie  sic  die  Griechen,  ja  auch  die  Franzosen  übten.”» 

From  this  quotation  the  reason  for  Bahr’s  stressing  the  classics  be¬ 
comes  evident.  He  believed  by  this  means  to  bring  to  realization 
what  he  considered  to  be  Goethe’s  mature  conception  of  art  —  name- 

^*1918  (Innsbruck,  1919),  p.  207. 

Liebe  der  Lebenden  III  (Hildesheim,  1923),  p.  130. 

»Quoted  in  Sendung  des  Künstlers,  p.  40. 
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ly  art  as  Urerlebnis.  He  wanted  to  resume  the  tradition  of  the  Goethe 
of  Pandora,  Die  natürliche  Tochter,  Novelle,  Paläophron,  Unter¬ 
haltung  deutscher  Ausgewanderten  and  Faust  II;  of  the  Goethe,  “der 
die  Kraft  fand  unsere  Dichtung  vom  Isolicrschemel  eitler  Eigcntümelci 
wieder  zur  großen  abendländischen  Tradition  zurückzuführen.*’**  All 
of  the  major  play’s  which  Bahr  introduced  exemplify  this  theory  of 
art.  Nor  was  Bahr  by  such  a  program  being  untrue  to  his  belief  in  the 
importance  of  baroque,  both  for  the  Burgtheater  and  for  his  time, 
for  in  his  opinion  both  the  Goethe  of  Faust  IJ  and  modem  Ex¬ 
pressionism  belonged  to  the  baroque  tradition. 

“Unsere  ganze  klassische  Dichtung  ist  nur  ein  Versuch  des 
Wortes,  sich  des  Barock  durch  die  Rede  zu  bemächtigen,  alle 
Romantik  ist  (sich  oft  selbst  mißverstehendes)  Barock,  die 
deutsche  Musik  von  Bach  bis  Mahler  ist  Barock  und  das 
Ergebnis  aller  geistigen  Leistungen  meiner  (Seneration  ist, 
daß  uns  jenes  erste  Barock  nicht  mehr  genügt,  daß  es 
bloß  ein  Vonivort  war  des  Zweiten,  um  das  jetzt  unter  dom 
Namen  des  Expressionismus  gerungen  wird.  Im  dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert  keimt  das  Barock,  im  siebzehnten  eint  es  den 
I..ateiner  mit  dem  Goten,  mag  es  im  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert, 
jene  vertikale  Bewegung  nun  ins  Horizontale  wendend,  sich 
in  der  Versöhnung  vom  Rom  und  Byzanz  vollenden.  Dieser 
mein  Lebensgedanke  wird  mir  nun  dadurch  bestätigt,  daß 
immer  mehr  unverdächtige  Zeugen  gewahren,  wie  wir  überall 
schon  mitten  im  neuen  Barock  sind.”*® 

Revival  of  the  baroque  movement  in  the  name  of  Expressionism 
held  for  Bahr  not  only  artistic,  but  also  religious  and  political  im¬ 
plications.  Bahr  reentered  the  Catholic  church  in  1914,  and  since 
that  time  his  writings  reveal  preoccupation  with  the  need  for  a 
heightened  sense  of  Christianity.  The  religious  aspect  of  baroque  is 
allied  with  the  importance  of  the  theater,  for  one  of  the  major  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  the  spectator  was  the  insight  into  the  actor’s  “innerstes 
Geheimnis”,  namely,  that  he  was  merely  acting.  After  the  per¬ 
formance  he  removes  his  make-up  and  the  sjiectators  “erblicken  in 
ihm  den  armen  Sünder,  der  sie  sind:  es  kommt  ein  Tag,  da  stehen 
auch  sie  so  da.”** 

The  f>olitical  and  social  success  of  the  new  baroque  movement 

*»  Ibid.  p.  39. 

^’>1919  (Leipzig,  1920),  p.  307  f. 

**  Burgtheater,  p.  15. 
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would  depend  on  its  ability  to  unite  East  and  West,  as  the  first  move¬ 
ment  had  united  North  and  South.  Bahr  deemed  it  Austria’s  his¬ 
torical  mission,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical  location  and  character, 
to  act  as  the  mediator  in  this  unification.**  What  Bahr  envisioned 
was  not  merely  a  United  Europe  but  the  complete  union  of  Eastern 
and  Western  civilizations,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Austria's  individ¬ 
uality. 

“Wenn  jetzt  Rom  in  sich  Byzanz  aufnähme,  wenn  der  Geist 
Europas  und  der  Geist  Asiens,  vor  Verlangen  nach  einander 
Uberquellcnd,  alles  preisgäben,  worauf  sie  nur  irgend,  ohne 
sich  selbst  zu  vernichten,  verzichten  können,  jenes  aber  was 
sie  nicht  preisgeben  können,  einander  zugestanden  und  sich 
darin  vermählten,  dann  wäre  jenes  zweite  Barock  da,  dessen 
Wohnraum  Österreich  zu  nennen  mir  eine  liebe  Gewohnheit 
ist;  aber  auf  den  Namen  kommt’s  mir  wirklich  nicht  an,  ich 
bin  nicht  eigensinnig. 

In  view  of  the  implications  of  the  concept  Baroque  for  Bahr,  it 
becomes  clear  why  he  advocated  this  tradition,  and  why  he  was  so 
desirous  of  utilizing  the  Burgtheater  to  foster  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  second  b-iroque  movement.  His  program  met  with  little 
success,  and  Bahr  later  confessed:  “Kein  Mensch  verstand  das  Zeichen, 
das  ich  gab.”**  However,  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  many  of 
Bahr’s  ideas  with  regard  to  baroque  theater  were  brought  to  fruition 
three  years  later  (1921)  by  Reinhardt  and  Hofmannsthal  with  the 
performance  of  Jedermann  in  Salzburg.** 

Although  Bahr  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  with  an  option  for 
renewal  of  his  contract,  he  failed  to  endure  the  pressures  of  the  task  for 

**  "Unsere  Sendung  ist,  Brücke  zu  sein,  Brücke  zwischen  Nord  und 
Süd  . . .  und  aber  auch  Brücke  zwischen  West  und  Ost.  Wir  österreichischen 
Deutschen  sind  auserwählt,  Nordsüdler  zu  werden  und  Westöstler.” 
1918,  p.  2.52  f. 

**  1919,  p.  310. 

*♦  Sendung  des  Künstlers,  p.  41. 

Bahr  had  discussed  plans  for  performances  in  Salzburg  with 
Reinhardt  as  early  as  1906,  the  year  he  worked  as  a  producer  for 
Reinhardt  in  Berlin.  His  grandiose  scheme,  which  included  opera  as 
well  as  theater,  involved  the  construction  of  a  new  theater  in  Salzburg. 
When  the  necessary  funds  could  not  be  raised,  the  plan  was  dropped, 
only  to  be  revived  later  without  Bahr.  For  references  to  Bahr’s  ideas 
see  J.  Gregor,  Meister  und  Meisterbriefe  um  Hermann  Bahr,  Letter 
135  and  Notiz  173. 
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more  than  six  months.  It  is  obvious  from  the  outset  that  such  an 
ambitious  scheme  as  his  %vould  require  years  to  be  realized,  and  thus, 
among  the  reasons  why  Bahr  was  unable  to  establish  his  program, 
the  shortness  of  his  f>eriod  of  activity  comes  first  and  foremost.  Laube, 
for  example,  who  claims  a  position  among  the  greatest  of  the  Burg- 
theater  directors,  had  demanded  a  five  year  contract  before  he  would 
accept  the  office,  insisting  that  he  needed  at  least  thu  much  time  to 
accomplish  anything.  Bahr  had  only  a  few  months,  and  he  did  not 
even  have  the  free  hand  which  had  been  granted  Laube.  Andrian 
resigned  as  General-Intendant  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season, 
thus  leaving  Bahr  without  the  authoritative  backing  he  needed.  In 
addition,  Bahr  had  no  one  to  support  him  and  spread  his  views 
through  the  press,  as  he  himself  had  previously  done  for  Burckhard.** 
Finally,  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in  Vienna  were  not  pro¬ 
pitious  for  such  an  experiment  as  Bahr  was  making.  He  was  unable 
to  convince  either  his  colleagues  or  his  audiences  of  the  soundness  of 
his  views;  while  the  premieres  of  the  mo<Jcm  Austrian  plays  were 
well  received,  audiences  were  apathetic  to  the  classical  performances. 
Albert  Heine,  who  replaced  Bahr  as  director,  dropped  all  three  plays 
from  the  repertoire. 

Bahr's  greatest  handicap,  and  the  major  reason  for  his  leaving 
so  prematurely,  was  dissension  within  the  Burgtheater.  Bahr  later 
claimed  that  “die  ganze  Rcndentiir  von  derselben  Geisteskrankheit 
befallen  war;  Jeder  der  Herren  Rendanten  litt  an  dem  Verfolgungs¬ 
wahn,  der  BurgtheatenJirektor  zu  sein.”*^  According  to  Bahr,  the  ap¬ 
pointed  director  was  not  supposed  to  direct,  but  was  considered  mere¬ 
ly  the  executor  of  the  will  of  the  treasurers.  Bahr  warned  that  the 
Burgtheater  would  continue  in  its  state  of  crisis  until  this  system  was 
abolished.  TTie  truth  of  this  was  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
Heine,  Wildgans  and  Paulsen  succeeded  one  another  as  director. 

Bahr’s  activity  as  director,  though  it  did  not  accomplish  his  great 
hopes  for  the  Burgtheater  and  the  country,  is  nevertheless  of  the  great- 

Bahr  had  actually  forewarned  Hofmannsthal  about  the  difficulties 
to  be  faced  in  carrying  out  their  progrram:  “Besonders  da  ich  keinen 
sehe,  der  die  Presse  “führen”  könnte  (das  war  mein  Hauptwert  für 
Burckhard,  daß  ich  das  Talent  hatte,  den  Ton  anzugeben  (wörtlich 
genommen) — alle  schimpften  über  mich,  aber  es  ging  doch  in  der 
Tonart  weiter,  die  Burckhard  gerade  brauchte.”  J.  Gregor,  Meister  und 
Meisterbriefe  um  Hermann  Bahr,  Letter  113. 

Liebe  der  Lebenden  I  (Hildesheim,  1921),  p.  195. 
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CSt  importance  within  the  framework  of  his  own  life.  The  brief  period 
as  director  of  one  of  the  world’s  (greatest  theaters  formed  the  climax 
of  a  life  rich  in  theatrical  experience  and  study.  His  willingness  to 
undertake  the  assignment  proved  that  he  had  not  been  simply  an  idle 
theorist  with  regard  to  his  political  suggestions  and  his  hopies  for 
the  future  of  Austria,  for,  in  line  with  his  belief  of  the  artist  as  a 
responsible  member  of  society,  he  accepted  the  challenge  to  present 
his  ideas  in  concrete  form.  His  attempt  to  use  the  Burgtheater  to  cre¬ 
ate  unity  among  the  Austrians,  and  by  means  of  the  new  baroque 
tradition  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds, 
forms  the  logical  result  of  his  political  and  religious  views,  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  unifying  factor  of  his  mature  period,  which  extends  frtnn 
1905**  to  the  end  of  his  literary  career  in  1929. 

In  the  Burgthcater,  as  in  life,  Bahr’s  efforts  went  unheeded  and 
in  both  instances  no  one  emerged  to  carry  on  his  ideas.  The  lack  of 
response  and  success,  however,  need  not  deter  us  from  appreciating 
the  dedication,  sincerity,  and  integrity  which  motivated  his  actions. 

University  of  California,  Riverside 


r*  The  year  1905  marked  a  major  change  in  Bahr’s  life  and  writings. 
Although  this  change  begins  to  appear  in  the  works  from  1900  on,  it  is 
most  clearly  spelled  out  in  Dialog  vom  Marsyas  which  appeared  in  1905. 


GÖTTERLIEBLINGE  UND  HOCHSTAPLER 
Frank  D.  Hirsch bach 

“Liebe  zu  sich  selbst  ist  immer  der  Anfang  eines  romanhaften  Lebens." 
Thomas  Mann  zitiert  Goethe  und  spricht  zugleich  über  Goethe,  als  er 
dies  schreibt  und  fährt  dann  fort,  daB  der  Trieb  eines  Menschen,  sich 
selbst  zum  Mittelpunkt  einer  Geschichte  zu  machen,  “sein  Schicksal 
literarisch  zu  feiern  und  die  Teilnahme  der  Mit*  und  Nachwelt 
leidenschaftlich  dafür  in  Anspruch  zu  nehmen”  eine  ungewöhnliche 
Lebhaftigkeit  des  Ichgcfühls  zur  Voraussetzung  hat.  Für  Thomas 
Mann,  wie  für  Goethe,  hat  diese  gefällige  Sclbstbctrachtung  nichts 
mit  Selbstgefälligkeit  gemein;  sic  ist  “Ehrfurcht  vor  sich  selbst,  .  .  . 
das  dankbar-ehrfürchtige  Erfülltscin  der  Götterlieblinge  von  sich  selbst 
(X,  168) 

Thomas  Mann,  der  uns  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  seines  Schaffens  so  viele 
krankende  Naturen,  zweifelnde  Künstler  und  selbstzerfleischcnde 
Lcbrnsuntüchtige  geschildert  hat,  schuf  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte  seines 
Lebens  zwei  große  Götterlieblinge,  zu  denen  ein  dritter  hirunikommt, 
dessen  Entstehungsgeschichte  zwar  in  frühere  Jahre  zu  verlegen  ist, 
dem  sich  aber  das  volle  Interesse  des  Dichters  erst  ganz  am  Ende 
seines  Lebens  wieder  zuwendet.  Es  handelt  sich  um  den  biblischen 
Joseph,  Goethe  und  Felix  Knill.  Auf  den  ersten  Blick  mag  die 
Verbindung  dieser  drei  Namen  befremdend  erscheinen  und  etwas  von 
Gottes-  oder  Goethelästcrung  an  sich  haben.  Doch  stammt  zumindestens 
der  Vergleich  Goethe-Joseph  von  Mann  selbst,  der  in  seinem 
Goetheroman  Dr.  Riemer  von  dem  doppelten  Segen  sprechen  läßt, 
der  beiden  Männern  eigen  ist,  von  der  “Vereinigung  der  mächtigsten 
Geistesgaben  mit  der  stupendesten  Naivität  in  einer  menschlichen 
Verfassung”  (VII,  448).  FelLx  Krull,  wohlgemerkt  der  Held  einer 
Parodie,  ist  zumindestens  ein  modernes  Zerrbild  dieses  Typs,  und 
wenn  Dr.  Riemer  von  der  “halsbrecherischen  Stellung”  spricht,  die 
diese  Art  Menschen  einnehmen,  so  deutet  er  bereits  die  Gefahren  an, 
denen  der  Götterliebling  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts  zum  Opfer 
fällt. 

Der  Götterliebling  ist  sich  seiner  bevorzugten  Stellung  unter  den 

‘Thomas  Mann,  Die  Gesammelten  Werke  (Berlin : Aufbau-Verlag, 
1956).  Diese  Ausgabe  ist  die  Quelle  aller  Thomas  Mann-Zitate,  wo  nicht 
anders  vermerkt. 
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Menschen,  seines  berechtigten  Vorzugs,  vollauf  bewußt.  Man  denke 
nur  an  Josephs  Träume  vom  Vorrang,  die  er,  sein  Herz  voll  “grauen¬ 
hafter  Freude”,  seinen  Brüdern  freimütig  mitteilt.  Das  aristokratische 
Element  in  dem  alternden  Goethe  ist  e'ne  seiner  Haupteigenschaften. 
Und  mehr  als  einmal  gesteht  Felix  Krull  dem  I..eser:  “Ich  müßte  ein 
Dummkopf  oder  Heuchler  sein,  wollte  ich  mich  für  Dutzendware 
ausgeben,  und  der  Wahrheit  gemäß  wiederhole  ich,  daß  ich  aas 
feinstem  Holz  geschnitzt  bin.”  (VIII.  276).  Das  bezieht  sich  nun 
zunächst  auf  das  Außere,  auf  die  RörperbeschafTenheit,  die  Gott 
seinen  Lieblingen  verliehen  hat,  denn  sie  sind  alle  ungewöhnlich 
schöne  und  vitale  Menschen  und  fühlen  sich  nicht  nur  berechtigt, 
sondern  sogar  verpflichtet,  ihrem  Körper  die  feinste  Pflege  angedeihen 
zu  Ia.s5en.  Eine  solche  Pflege  ist  ja  nicht  Eitelkeit,  sondern  vielmehr 
Dankbarkeit  für  empfangene  Gaben  und  Gehorsam  gegen  die  von 
Gott  vorgezeichnete  Mission,  in  deren  Erfüllung  die  körperlichen 
Vorzüge  eine  bedeutende  Rolle  spielen. 

Als  wir  den  jungen  Joseph  zum  ersten  M.ile  erblicken,  sitzt  er  in 
halbentkleidetem  Zustand  am  Brunnen  und  “stellt  dem  Mond  seine 
junge  Nacktheit  dar,  in  der  Überzeugung,  dieser  werde  Gefallen 
daran  haben,  und  in  der  berechneten  Ab-.icht,  ihn  —  oder  das  obere 
Wesen  üb<*rhaupt  —  damit  zu  bestechen  und  für  sich  einzunehmen” 
(III,  75).  Er  ist  sich  des  Eindrucks,  den  er  durch  sein  bloßes  Aussehen 
auf  die  Menschen  macht,  durchaus  bewußt  und  verstärkt  ihn  durch 
berechnende  Mittelchen,  wie  den  zögernden  Augenaufschlag,  den  zu 
lieschreiben  Mann  p!e  müde  wird.  Auch  Felix  Krull  beschreibt  sein 
gefälliges  Aussehen  wiederholt  und  tritt  mit  Entschiedenheit  der 
konventionellen  Ansicht  entgegen,  daß  ein  angenehmes  Äußeres  eine 
unverdiente  Gnade  sei.  “Ein  untrügliches  Gefühl”  versichert  ihm, 
daß  auch  er  eine  gemeine  Stimme,  stumpfe  Augen  oder  krumme  Beine 
hätte  haben  können,  wenn  seine  Seele  unschlüssiger  gewesen  wäre.  “Wer 
die  Welt  recht  liebt,  der  bildet  sich  ihr  gefällig.”  (VIII,  333).  Der  al¬ 
ternde  Goethe,  bei  dem  w'ir  im  Roman  einen  Tag  verleben,  beschäftigt 
sich  eingehend  mit  seinem  eigenen  Körper,  ob  er  nun  seine  eigene  Man¬ 
neskraft  bewundert  oder  mit  dem  ihn  frisierenden  Diener  des  längeren 
bespricht,  ob  ihm  das  Haar  ausgeht  oder  nicht.  Mit  Besvunderung 
spricht  Mann  von  der  Sorgfalt  der  Kleidung,  dem  Duft  nach  Eau  de 
Cologne,  dem  Sinn  für  das  Elegante,  der  “von  seinen  Freunden 
bezeugten  Nettigkeit  und  Reinlichkeit  all  dessen,  was  von  seiner 
Hand  ging”  (X,  95-96).  Man  glaube  nicht,  daß  dieses  Zu-Gefallen- 
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Suchen  cine  selbstsüchtige  Eitelkeit  sei.  Vielmehr  vergleicht  Felix 
Krull  seine  Art  Menschen  mit  dem  Glühwurm,  der  auch  zur  beider¬ 
seitigen  Ergötzung  glüht  und  nennt  diesen  Austausch  des  Vergnügens 
zwischen  Spendendem  und  Gesättigtem  “eine  hochzeitliche  Begeg¬ 
nung  seiner  und  ihrer  Begierden”  (VIII,  297).  Bei  aller  inneren  und 
äußeren  Vitalität  ist  doch  keiner  der  drei  Männer  ein  von  Kraft 
strotzender  Rohling,  wie  er  etwa  manchmal  in  fiühercn  Geschichten 
Thomas  Manns  als  Antagonist  des  zartbesaiteten  Helden  auftrat.  Hat 
uns  der  Autor  ja  auch  oft  genug  versichert,  daß  das  Außerordent¬ 
liche  eine  sehr  zarte  Organisation  voraussetzt.  Zwar  bleibt  Joseph 
Zeit  seines  Lebens  gesund,  aber  der  junge  Joseph  am  Brunnen  erlebt 
in  seiner  Verzückung  “eine  Selbstvcrgessenheit  .  .  .,  die  ins  nicht 
mehr  ganz  Geheuere  ausartete”,  und  später  hat  er  im  Beisein  des 
Vaters  einen  Anfall,  der  ausgesprochen  epileptischen  Charakter  trägt 
und  stark  an  den  selbstsuggerierten  Anfall  erinnert,  mit  dem  Felix 
Krull  seine  Befreiung  vom  Heeresdienst  erreicht.  Hierin  hat  der  Hoch¬ 
stapler  viel  Erfahrung,  denn  schon  zu  seinen  Schulzeiten  gelang  es 
ihm,  Krankheiten  in  höchst  täuschender  Weise  darzustellcn,  wie  cs 
nur  einem  Menschen  gelingen  kann,  dessen  labiler  Gesundheitszustand 
die  Umwelt  in  solchem  Glauben  bestärkt.  Goethes  schwere  Krank¬ 
heiten  werden  von  Mann  gebührend  vermerkt,  und  August  von  Goethe 
spricht  von  der  “gefährdeten  Freundschaft,  die  er  unterhält  mit  dem 
Leben”  (VII,  582). 

Das  bestrickende  Äußere  dieser  drei  Männer,  der  Narzißmus,  mit 
dem  sie  sich  betrachten,  die  Eleganz,  zu  der  sie  sich  berechtigt  fühlen, 
sind  natürlich  nur  äußere  Begleitumstände  einer  inneren  Auffassung. 
Sie  sind  der  Ausdnick  eines  betonten  und  bewußten  Sich-Wichtig- 
Nehmens,  das  wiederum  das  Resultat  des  Gottessegens  ist,  den  sie 
auf  sich  wähnen  und  wissen.  Der  Erforschung  der  göttlichen  Pläne 
und  ihrer  Ausführung  widmet  Joseph  die  ersten  vierzig  Jahre  seines 
Lebens.  Schon  früh  in  seiner  Kindheit  macht  der  Vater  und  der 
jeweilige  Eliezer  ihn  auf  die  Bedeutung  des  Vatersegens  aufmerksam, 
der  ja  im  Grunde  nichts  anderes  ist  als  ein  Bedeutung  des  Vatersegens 
ein  Gottessegen,  der  durch  den  Vater  augenscheinlich  gemacht  wird. 
Jaakob  erfährt  und  lehrt  den  Sohn  jedoch,  daß  man  das  von  den  Vätern 
Ererbte  ei^verben  muß,  bevor  man  es  besitzen  kann.  Aber  das  Durch¬ 
schauen  der  Pläne  Gottes  ist  nicht  immer  einfach,  und  Josephs  blindes, 
manchmal  geheucheltes  Vertrauen  in  die  Liebe  aller  Menschen  zu  ihm 
führt  ihn  in  die  erste  der  “Gruben”,  in  der  sich  paradoxerweise  im 
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Angesicht  des  Todes  seine  Ahnung,  daß  Gott  es  gut  mit  ihm  meine, 
zur  Sicherheit  vcrdiclitet.  Der  Gedanke,  den  Ma’onitern,  die  ihn  nach 
/Vgypten  führen,  davonzulaufen  und  zum  Vater  ziu^ckzukehren,  er¬ 
scheint  ilun  ‘'töriclit-sündlich”,  well  es  Gott  gewesen  war,  der  “ihn  aus 
d<rm  Alten  gerissen  und  ins  Neue  dahinführie”;  “wider  diesen  Stachel 
zu  löken,  der  Heimsuchung  zu  entlaufen,  wäre  Sünde  und  großer  Fehler 
gewesen*’  (IV,  40).  Der  gcheitimisvolle  Fremde  erscheint  ihm  als 
Gottes  Botschafter,  der  ihn  auf  seinen  Wegen  führt,  und  von  nun  an 
sicht  Joseph  seine  Aufgabe  nur  noch  darin,  Gottes  Fingerzeige  zu 
erkennen,  zu  deuten  und  zu  befolgen,  jedes  Geschehnis  wird  auf 
seine  “Brauchbarkeit**  hin  geprüft  und  nützlich  verwertet,  wobei  Gott 
ab  und  zu  ein  Übriges  tut.  So  läßt  Gott  auf  den  vor  Mont-kaw 
stehenden  Jüngling  ein  Licht  fallen,  “geeignet,  im  Herzen  des 
Anschauenden  das  Zw’eckdicnlichc  hervorzurufen**  (IV,  140);  so 
lauscht  Joseph  dem  Gespräch  der  beiden  Alten  die  geheimen  Bewandt¬ 
nisse  des  Hauses  Potiphar  ab;  so  sicht  er  in  der  schleichenden  Krank¬ 
heit  seines  Voi^esetzten  einen  Fingerzeig  Gottes,  den  selbst  der  Meier 
anerkennt,  als  er  auf  dem  Todesbett  “mit  großem  Vergnügen”  zu 
Josephs  Gunsten  abdankt.  Auch  Mut-cm-enet  ist  nur  eine  Stufe  auf 
Josephs  Leiter,  ein  Instrument  zu  seiner  Förderung  und  des  fremden 
Gottes  Verherrlichung,  und  nur  darum  dehnt  Joseph  das  Spiel  mit 
der  gluterfüllten  Gattin  Potiphars  so  unerträglich  lange  aus,  weil  der 
Kampf  zwischen  ihnen  auch  ein  Kampf  zwischen  ihren  Göttern  ist 
und  er  es  zu  Ehren  Gottes  aufs  letzte  ankommen  lassen  will.  Aber 
auch  die  zweite  Grube  ist  nur  eine  Zwischenstation,  und  Mai-Sachme, 
sein  Kerkermeister,  “hat  das  untrügliche  Gefühl  eines  guten  Mannes 
für  die  göttliche  Huld,  wie  es  ja  die  Art  und  geradezu  das  Kennzeichen 
des  guten  Mannes  ist,  das  Göttliche  mit  kluger  Andacht  wahrzuneh¬ 
men*’  (V,  58). 

Man  glaube  nun  nicht  etwa,  daß  das  Lauschen  auf  die  Stimme 
des  Herrn,  der  Gottesgehorsam,  einen  völligen  Verzicht  auf  die  Freiheit 
erfordert.  Die  Freiheit,  die  der  Götterliebling  ausübt,  ist  etwa  von 
derselben  Art,  wie  die,  die  sich  Adrian  Leverkühn  in  seinen  Kom¬ 
positionen  erlaubt,  die  Freiheit  des  magischen  Quadrats,  die  unzählige 
Variationen  und  doch  bestimmte  Grenzen  hat.  Sowohl  Joseph  als 
auch  Krull  wählen  zu  Zeiten  aus  freien  Stücken  die  zeitweilige 
Selbsterniedrigung  als  den  besten  Weg  zur  Höhe.  Thomas  Mann 
spricht  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  von  dem  Dilemma,  einen  Gottes¬ 
fehler  zu  begehen  oder  einen  Josephsfehler  zu  unterlassen.  Ein 
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Joscphsfchlcr  wäre  “schwankender  Glaube  daran,  daß  Gott  hoch 
hinaus  wollte  mit  ihm  .  .  .  und  schlechte  Wahrnehmung  der  herbeige- 
fülirten  Gelegenheit  .  .  (V,  135).  Es  ist  diese  Synthese  zwischen 

Freiheit  und  Notwendigkeit,  die  ihnen  die  Gnade  des  Schicksals  sichert. 
Sic  bedingt  auch  eine  gewisse  Entsagung,  die  es  mit  sich  bringt,  daß 
diese  drei  Männer,  von  denen  jeder  in  mancher  Beziehung  ein  Genie 
ist,  und  Joseph  und  Goethe  geborene  Führer,  sich  mit  der  Vorzugstel¬ 
lung  begnügen  und  den  Gipfel  bewußt  verschmähen.  Joseph  und 
Goethe  sind  treue  Diener  ihrer  Herren,  und  Krull  empfindet  die 
Reverenz,  die  er  dem  König  von  Portugal  erweist,  sogar  als  beglückende 
Wohltat.  Hinzu  kommt,  daß  sic  alle  ausgesprochen  konservativ  und 
anti-revolutionär  eingestellt  sind.  Sic  sind  Männer  mit  “angeborenen 
Verdiensten”  (ein  Goethewort,  das  Thomas  Mann  mit  Vorliebe 
zitiert),  ein  Paradox,  das  Mann  schopcnhaucrisch  erklärt,  indem  er 
sagt,  “daß  einem  jeden,  dem  Glücklichen  und  dem  Unglücklichen, 
immer  nur  Recht  geschieht”  (X,  315). 

Um  zu  der  festen  Überzeugung  zu  gelangen,  daß  man  eine 
bedeutende  Rolle  in  Gottes  Plänen  zu  spielen  hat,  gehört  ein  tüch¬ 
tiger  Schuß  Selbstbewußtsein,  zu  ihrer  Ausführung  ein  gehöriges 
Maß  von  Skrupellosigkeit.  Joseph  besitzt  beides  in  größtem  Umfang. 
Der  Knabe  wird  zum  Angeber,  der  Jüngling  in  Potiphars  Hause  ist  von 
kühler,  fast  grausamer  Berechnung  beherrscht,  der  die  Schmeichelei 
und  Liebedienerei  zur  Methode  erhebt.  Mit  ironischer  Rabulistik 
verteidigt  Mann  seinen  Helden  gegen  den  Vorwurf  der  Kälte:  “Kann 
denn  .  .  .  Herzlichkeit  je  ohne  Rechnungskunst  und  kluge  Technik 
auskomincn,  wenn  cs  ihre  Verwirklichung  gilt — beispielsweise  in  der 
Erzeugung  vertrauenden  Wohlgcfühls?”  (IV,  262).  Mit  souveräner 
Ironie  schildert  Mann  die  linden  Einflüsterungen,  mit  deren  Hilfe 
Joseph  seinem  väterlichen  Freund,  dem  Meier  Mont-kaw,  den 
Übergang  ins  Jenseits  erleichtert  und  schließt:  “Wirklich  neigen  wir 
zu  der  Befürchtung,  daß  Josephs  Sprüche  .  .  .  Mont-kaws  Lebens- 
behauptungswillcn  keineswegs  besonders  zuträglich  waren”  (IV, 
324).  Josephs  Talent  zur  “schönen  Rede”,  ein  Erbteil  seines  Vaters, 
seine  cinlullenden  Gute-Nachtwünsche,  die  Kunst  des  Vorlesens  und 
sein  unnachahmliches  Geschichtenerzählen  bilden  einen  wichtigen 
Bestandteil  seiner  Strategie  und  gewinnen  ihm  manchen  einflußreichen 
Freu'.id.  Und  so  verdankt  Joseph  auch  schließlich  seine  neue 
Machtstellung  als  Pharaos  Freund  viel  mehr  seiner  gefälligen  Redekunst 
als  seinen  Prophezeiungen  in  Thomas  Manns  leicht  berichtigter  Bibel. 
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Denn  wie  steht  es  eigentlich  mit  diesen  “früher"  so  überraschenden 
N'oraussagen?  Auf  der  Fahrt  zu  Pharao  läßt  er  sich  von  dem  Eilboten 
bereits  eingehend  über  des  Monarchen  Träume  informieren,  sodaß 
ihm  viel  Zeit  zur  Vorbereitung  bleibt.  Die  Deutungen,  die  er  schließ¬ 
lich  liefert,  unterscheiden  sich  von  denen  seiner  Vorgänger  haupt¬ 
sächlich  durch  ihre  größere  Beredsamkeit  und  lyrische  Qualität, 
zugleich  durch  eine  stärkere  Gebundenheit  an  das  Zeitgeschehen. 
Josephs  Prophezeiungen  erfordern  sofortiges  Handeln  und  die 
Ernennung  eines  obersten  Handelnden,  einen  Posten,  für  den  sich 
Joseph  auch  gleich  anschließend  vorschlägt.  Daß  Josephs  Prophe¬ 
zeiungen  nur  in  höclist  ungenauer  Weise  eintrefTen,  ja,  daß  man 
eigentlich  viel  guten  Willen  braucht,  um  die  Erfüllung  der  Prophe¬ 
zeiungen  überhaupt  zu  erkennen,  das  drückt  Thomas  Mann  in 
humoristischer  Bibelkorrektion  durch  die  Gleichung  7  gleicht  5  aus. 
7  gleicht  5,  das  bedeutet:  die  7  fetten  Jahre  waren  eigentlich  nur  5, 
und  manche  der  5  waren  weniger  fett,  sodaß  sie  eigentlich  schon 
mehr  den  fetteren  der  5  mageren  Jahre  glcichkamen.  Ganz  ähnlich 
steht  cs  mit  einer  anderen  cntaunlichcn  Prophezeiung  Josephs,  in  der 
ci  dem  gefangenen  Bäcker  und  Mundschenk-  ihr  Schicksal  vor¬ 
aussagt,  ohne  ihnen  aber  zu  sagen,  daß  ihm  als  der  rechten  Hand 
des  Gefängnisverwalters  “schon  damals  mehr  bekannt  war,  als  er  sich 
den  Anschein  geben  durfte”  (V,  76). 

Thomas  Mann,  der  Joseph  im  Laufe  der  Erzählung  langsam  seines 
Glorienscheins  entkleidet  und  ihn  als  einen  außerordentlichen  aber 
höchst  menschlichen  Menschen  enthüllt,  liegt  wenig  daran,  seinen 
Helden  ak  einen  fronunen  Betrüger  darzustellen.  Vielmehr  ist  es  ihm 
darum  zu  tun,  das  menschliche  Unterwerfungsbedürfnk,  das  sich 
übermenschliche  Ixrgenden  und  Heroen  zurechtzimmert,  so  zu 
erschüttern,  daß  künftige  Versuchungen,  einem  Mythos  zu  unter¬ 
liegen,  einer  nüchterneren,  tieferblickenden  Betrachtungsweise  begeg¬ 
nen.  Der  Autor,  der  dieses  Buch  in  den  Jahren  des  gefährlichsten 
Mythos  aller  Zeit  n  entstehen  läßt,  schreibt  mit  deutlicher  Warnung: 
“Es  gibt  viele  Beispiele  für  die  Einflüsterungskraft  einer  übertriebenen 
Schätzung,  auf  die  die  Menschen  sich  geeinigt  haben  und  von  welcher 
der  einzelne  willig,  ja  mit  einer  Art  von  Raserei,  sich  blenden  läßt” 
(III,  60). 

Hochstapelei  ist  —  wie  ja  schon  aus  dem  Titel  des  Buches 
hervorgeht  —  das  Metier  Felix  Krulls.  Sie  reicht  von  der  kleinsten 
Täuschung  bis  zum  erheblichen  Diebstahl,  ohne  je  einer  gewissen 
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Liebenswürdigkeit  und  Entschuldbarkeit  zu  entbehren.  Auch  Felix 
Knill  hat  in  seinem  Vater  einen  erfindungsreichen  Lehrmeister,  der 
seine  Frau  betrügt,  bezaubernde  Etiketten  auf  Flaschen  minder¬ 
wertigen  Sekts  klebt  und  den  Sohn  verleitet,  als  “Wunderkind”  im 
Kurorchester  mitzuspielen,  ohne  einen  Ton  von  sich  zu  geben.  Aber 
bald  braucht  Felix  keinen  Lehrmeister  mehr:  er  ahmt  des  Vaters 
Unterschrift  mit  täuschender  Ähnlichkeit  nach,  stellt  sich  krank,  um 
die  Schule  zu  schwänzen,  simuliert  einen  epileptischen  Anfall,  um  vom 
Heeresdienst  befreit  zu  werden  und  stielUt  Süßigkeiten  und  Juwelen 
mit  gleicher  Behendigkeit.  Im  Verkehr  mit  anderen,  die  er  über¬ 
flügeln  muß,  um  seiner  selbsterkannten  Aufgabe  gerecht  zu  werden, 
zeigt  er  dieselbe  Skrupellosigkeit  wie  Joseph  und  mit  derselben 
Begleiterscheinung:  daß  die  davon  BetrofTcnen  mit  einem  Gefühl  der 
Selbstverständlichkeit  vor  dem  Begabteren  und  Glänzenderen  zurück¬ 
treten.  So  verleumdet  er  den  Liftboy  Armand,  und  sein  Aufstieg  im 
Speiscsaal  geht  sozusagen  “über  die  Leiche”  des  ihn  anlemendcn 
Oberkellners  Hector,  wie  Mont-kaw  ein  bejahrter  Mann  mit  schläf¬ 
riger  Miene,  dessen  Stelle  Felix  bald  cinnimmt.  Zu  dieser  Art  von 
frommer  Täuschung  gehört  auch  Krulls  Bestreben,  seine  ihm  prosaisch 
vorkonunende  und  lästige  Identität  loszuwerden  und  mit  einer 
romantischeren  zu  vertauschen,  ob  dies  nun  die  Form  der  Verkleidung, 
einen  Namenswechsel  (man  vergleiche  Joseph  und  Osariph)  oder 
die  gänzliche  Verwandlung  vom  Kellner  zu  einem  reichen,  franzö¬ 
sischen  Marquis  annimmt.  Und  was  ist  die  Anmaßung  eines 
Zuchthäuslers,  seine  Autobiographie  vor  die  Augen  der  Welt  zu 
stellen,  anders  als  eine  liebenswürdige  Hochstapelei,  besonders  wenn 
der  Zuchthäusler  es  im  Stile  Goethes  tut? 

Kann  man  all  dies  Betrug  nennen?  Ebenso  wie  Thomas  Mann 
seinen  Joseph  vor  diesem  Vorwurf  retten  will,  versucht  auch  Felix 
Krull  in  seiner  Autobiographie  einem  etwaigen  Verdammungsurteil 
des  Lesers  beizeiten  zu  steuern.  Die  vorgespiegelte  Krankheit,  die 
ihn  vom  Schulbesuch  befreit,  verdient  zum  Beispiel  nicht  den  Namen 
des  Betrugs,  sondern  ist  “nichts  als  die  Ausstattung  einer  lebendigen, 
aber  nicht  völlig  ins  Reich  des  Wirklichen  eingetretenen  Wahrheit 
mit  denjenigen  materiellen  Merkmalen,  deren  sie  bedarf,  um  von  der 
Welt  erkannt  und  gewürdigt  zu  werden”  (VIII,  300).  Der  Juwelen¬ 
raub  “war  mehr  ein  Geschehen  als  ein  Tun”  (VIII,  394).  Die 
Täuschungen,  die  Felix  ausführt,  erscheinen  ihm  nichts  als  Be¬ 
tätigungen  des  Spieltricbs,  eine  erlaubte  und  wünschenswerte 
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Vcitauschung  von  Schein  und  Wirklichkeit.  Auch  hier  hat  er  viel  mit 
Kinem  ägyptischen  Vetter  gemein,  der  ein  ganzes  Jahr  dem  Spiel  mit 
den  Brüdern  widmet,  das  er  mit  unsäglichem  Vergnügen  inszeniert 
und  mit  immer  neuen  Verwicklungen  und  Lösungen  versieht.  Felix 
Knill  spielt  Kaiser  und  unterhält  sich  mit  seinem  imaginären  Gouver* 
neur,  und  seine  Faszination  von  der  Welt  des  make-belUve  im 
Zirkus  ist  nicht  geringer  als  die  Josephs  beim  Besuch  von  Per-Bastet,  der 
Katzenstadt.  Sein  und  Schein  —  nur  wenn  man  diese  beiden  Haupt¬ 
bestandteile  des  menschlichen  Lebern  miteinander  vertauschen  kann, 
wird  das  Leben  erträglich.  Während  es  im  Goethe-Koman  Lotte  ist, 
die  das  Spiel  inszeniert  und  aufführt,  geht  Goethe  doch  zumindestens 
am  Ende  auf  ihr  Spiel  ein,  indem  er  nach  dem  Theater  in  ihrer 
Kalesche  auftaucht,  um  sie  zu  versöhnen.  Der  Austausch  zwischen  Sein 
und  Schein,  den  das  Leben  seinen  Lieblingen  gewährt  und  der  nicht 
nur  Phantasie,  sondern  auch  Humor  und  Ironie  voraussetzt,  wird 
dem  Goethe  l'homas  Manns  in  überragendem  Masse  zuteil. 

Die  drei  Männer,  von  denen  wir  hier  sprechen,  nehmen  alle  eine 
gewisse  Ausnahmestellung  ein:  Joseph  und  Goethe  schon  auf  Grund 
ihres  äußeren  Ranges,  Krull,  der  Nachahmer,  auf-Grund  einer  inneren 
Einstellung.  Eine  solche  Ausnahmestellung  bedingt  einen  gewissen 
Grad  von  Einsamkeit  und  Bindungslosigkeit.  Alle  drei  lieben  die 
Geselligkeit,  und  ihre  Talente  entfalten  sich  am  besten  im  Umgang 
und  Vergleich  mit  anderen  Menschen,  und  doch  hat  keiner  von  ihnen 
einen  Freund.  Das  Schicksal  macht  Mai-Sachme,  Josephs  einzigen 
Freund,  sogleich  zu  seinem  Untergebenen.  Goethe  hat  nur  solche 
Freunde,  mit  denen  er  geistigen  Austausch  pflegt,  im  übrigen  aber 
hat  es  ihm  “am  Gefühl  seiner  unvergleichlichen  Überlegenheit  über 
all  die  Menschen,  die  vor  ihn  kamen,  nie  gefehlt”  (X,  113).  Krull 
hat  nur  solche  Freunde,  die  ihm  nützlich  sein  können  oder  an  denen 
er  sich  steigern  kann.  Ähnlich  steht  es  mit  ihrem  Verhältnis  zu  Frauen. 
Alle  üben  eine  ungewöhnlich  große  Anziehungskraft  auf  Frauen  aus 
und  besitzen  eine  besondere  Begabung  zur  Liebe.  Josephs  Beliebtheit  bei 
den  Frauen  Ägyptens,  die  ihm  von  den  Dächern  aus  zu  jubeln,  erregt 
Muts  Eifersucht,  aber  auch  die  Frauen  vom  Hof  geraten  in  unheilvolle 
Selbstvergessenheit  bei  seinem  Anblick.  In  Goethes  Fall  spricht  Mann 
geradezu  von  einer  “sinnlichen  Begabtheit”,  zu  der  sein  Geruchsinn 
und  seine  Wetterempfindlichkeit  sowie  sein  Talent  in  erotischen 
Dingen  zählt.  Vieles  in  seinem  Denken  entsprang  dieser  antäischen 
Erdverbundenheit,  und  “das  ‘Priapische’  war  Gesinnung  bei  ihm 
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zuzeiten"  (X,  241).  Auch  Knill  hat  von  frühster  Jugend  «ul  Glück 
bei  Frauen  und  lobt  seine  Begabung  im  Geben  und  Nehmen.  Allen 
gemein  ist  aber  ein  Element  des  Verzichu  und  der  Entsagung,  das 
davon  herrührt,  daB  sie  in  Frauen  eine  gefährliche  Falle  sehen, 
über  die  sie  auf  dem  selbsterkannten  Weg  zur  Größe  straucheln 
können.  Joseph  entkommt  dem  Irrgarten  der  Liebe  und  heiratet  erst 
auf  dem  Gipfel  reiner  Laufbahn,  nicht  aus  Liebes-,  sondern  aus 
Staatsgründen.  Seine  Allverlieblheit,  die  der  ganzen  Welt  zugute¬ 
kommt,  schließt  eine  Leidenschaft  gegenüber  einer  Person  aus.  Goethe 
hat  viel  genossen  und  ist  zuweilen  ausgeschweift,  aber  "wo  es  Emst 
war,  endete  regelmäßig  der  Roman  mit  Entsagung  ....  er  hat  um 
seiner  Freiheit  willen,  oder  aus  sittlichen  Gründen,  in  allen  diesen 
Fällen  zu  resignieren  gehabt.  Meistens  floh  er.”  (X,  222-223).  Mann 
spricht  geradezu  von  einem  Pathos  der  Entsagung,  einem  “Selbst¬ 
bändigungsinstinkt",  der  Goethe  nicht  gestattete,  daß  sich  seine 
wilderen,  üppigeren  und  gefährlicheren  Möglichkeiten  entfalteten.  Felix 
Krull  spricht  von  der  Notwendigkeit  zur  Zurückhaltung  und  Enthal¬ 
tung,  “weil  mein  schwieriges  und  gefährliches  Leben  Anforderungen  an 
meine  Spannkraft  stellte,  denen  sie  unmöglich  hätte  genügen  können, 
wenn  ich  mich  auf  so  durchgreifende  Art  hätte  ausgeben  wollen" 
(VIII,  317).  Lord  Kilmarnock  und  Eleanor  Twent^man,  deren 
gelispeltes  Licbesgeständnis  dem  Muts  ähnelt,  sind  zwei  Versuchungen, 
die  den  jungen  Kellner  zum  vorzeitigen  Ausbrechen  aus  der  gewählten 
Laufbahn  verlocken  wollen.  Manches  deutet  darauf  hin,  dass  Krulls 
Bindung  an  die  ix>rtugiesische  Mutter  und  Tochter  zu  einer  “Grube” 
führen  sollte,  aber  Felix  begegnet  allen  Frauen  in  seinem  Leben  mit 
derselben  Sachlichkeit  und  pädagogischen  Überlegenheit,  die  auch 
Joseph  zur  Schau  stellt. 

Der  Gehorsam  gegen  Gott  und  Schicksal,  der  so  eng  mit  der 
Förderung  der  eigenen  Persönlichkeit  zusammenhängt,  heißt  bei 
Thomas  Mann  Religiosität.”  Über  das  Thema  Religion  hat  sich 
Thomas  Mann  fast  nie  zusammenhängend  geäußert.  Der  Held  seines 
großen  Erziehungsromans  ist  seltsam  unbekümmert  um  sein  Verhält¬ 
nis  zu  Gott,  und  Joseph  ist  eigentlich  die  erste  und  einzige  unter  Manns 
großen  Figuren,  die  eine  reflektive  Beziehung  zu  Gott  hat.  Im  Joseph¬ 
roman  gibt  uns  Mann  in  seiner  parodierenden  Art  einen  “historischen” 
Abriß  des  Sündenfalls.  Die  Geschichte  selbst,  auf  eine  höhere  Ebene 
erhoben,  ist  bekannt:  Die  Seele,  zunächst  allein  in  paradiesischer 
Ruhe,  sehnt  sich  nach  Gestaltung  und  trägt  sich  der  Materie  an. 
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Aus  ihrer  Vereinigung  entsteht  die  Welt.  Gott  aber  schickt  der  Seele 
als  ewigen  Mahner  den  Geist,  dessen  Aufgabe  es  nun  ist,  sie  vor  allzu 
enger  Umarmung  mit  der  Materie  zu  bewahren  und  sie  einst  in  das 
Paradies  der  Formlosigkeit  zurückzuführen.  Der  Geist  wird  also 
unfreiwillig  zum  tödlichen  Prinzip,  denn  sein  Erfolg  konnte  ja  nur 
gleichbedeutend  sein  mit  der  Aufhebung  allen  Lebens.  Viele  Genera¬ 
tionen  später  schließt  Gott  einen  Bund  mit  .Abraham,  “zum  End¬ 
zwecke  beiderseitiger  Heiligung,”  der  für  beide  Seiten  ein  Bedürfnis 
und  von  Vorteil  ist.  Gott  kann  nicht  ohne  den  Menschen  regieren, 
und  für  den  Menschen,  schwer  geprüft  durch  Sintflut  und  andere 
Katastrophen,  ist  der  Pakt  eine  Art  Garantie  gegen  künftige  Macht- 
Überschreitungen.  Mann  beschreibt  das  Verhältnis  zwischen  Gott  und 
Mensch  als  ein  erotisches  (die  Beschneidung  als  ein  Ring-Symbol), 
wie  ja  auch  der  Mensch  als  “das  Produkt  von  Gottes  Neugier  nach 
sich  selbst”  bezeichnet  wird  (V,  11).  Gott  wacht  eifersüchtig  über 
die  Erfüllung  dieser  Abmachungen,  und  auch  der  Mensch  muß  auf 
Gott  “aufpassen.” 

In  diesem  System  kann  der  Mensch  sich  mit  der  Hilfe  Gottes  so 
hoch  erheben,  wie  es  ihm  seine  Fähigkeiten  criauben,  und  es  gibt 
nur  die  eine  Sünde,  daß  er  aus  Trägheit  oder  Dummheit  die  Stimme 
Gottes  nicht  hört  oder  befolgt.  Der  Mensch,  der  sich  nicht  wichtig 
nimmt,  ist  ein  Sünder,  ebenso  wie  der  Mensch,  der  auf  Ab-  oder 
Irrwegen  wandelt,  die  vom  Ziel  hinwegführen.  Der  platte,  gewöhn¬ 
liche  Mensch  kann  daher  nie  zum  Sünder  werden,  denn  “zum 
Sündigen  gehört  Geist:  ja,  recht  betrachtet  ist  aller  Geist  nichts 
anderes  als  Sinn  für  Sünde”  (IV,  480).  So  erklärt  es  sich,  daß  gegen 
Ende  des  Josephromans  Judah,  der  einzig  “Geistige”  unter  den 
Brüdern  und  der  einzige,  der  ein  wirklich  ausgeprägtes  Schuldge¬ 
fühl  besitzt,  mit  dem  Segen  bedacht  wird. 

Der  vierzigjährige  Thomas  Mann  bekennt,  daß  er  zwar  keine 
Religion,  wohl  aber  Religiosität  besitze  und  definiert  diese  als  “jene 
Freiheit  .  .  .,  welche  ein  Weg  ist,  kein  Ziel;  welche  Offenheit,  Weich¬ 
heit,  Lebensbereitwilligkeit,  Demut  bedeutet  ein  Suchen,  Versuchen, 
Zweifeln  und  Irren;  ein  Weg,  wie  gesagt,  zu  Gott  oder  meinetwegen 
auch  zum  Teufel  —  aber  doch  um  Gottes  Willen  nicht  die  ver¬ 
härtete  Sicherheit  und  Philisterei  des  Glaubensbesitzes.”*  Viele  Jahre 
später  kennzeichnet  er  den  Begriff  noch  einmal  als  “Aufmerksamkeit 

*  Thomas  Mann,  Betrachtungen  eines  Unpolitischen,  1.  Fassung 
(Berlin,  1919),  S.  651. 
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auf  innere  Veränderungen  der  Welt,  auf  den  Wechsel  bn  Bilde  der 
Wahrheit  und  des  Rechten;  Gehorsam,  der  nicht  säumt,  Leben  und 
W'irklichkeit  diesen  Veränderungen,  diesem  Wechsel  anzupassen  und 
so  dem  Geiste  gerecht  zu  werden.  In  Sünde  leben  heißt  gegen  den 
Geist  leben  .  .  (XII,  461). 

Geist,  diese  schwer  dehnierbare  Substanz,  die  in  Manns  Werk 
eine  solche  Rolle  spielt,  ist  diesen  drei  Männern  zueigen  und  äußert 
sich  in  ihrer  Offenheit  gegen  neue  Ideen  und  Lebensformen.  So  sind 
alle  drei  Touristen  großen  Stils,  Heimatlose,  deren  Heimat  jedes  Land 
werden  könnte.  Alle  drei  kehren  ihren  Geburtsorten  früh  den  Rücken, 
ohne  je  Heimweh  lutch  ihnen  zu  verspüren.  Hinzu  kommt,  daß  sie 
ein  geradezu  unwahrscheinliches  Asslmilatioruvermögen  besitzen,  das 
ihnen  die  Anpassung  an  neue  und  veränderte  Verhältnisse  leicht 
macht.  Ein  bemerkeiuwertes  Sprachtalent  ist  ihnen  dabei  behilflich. 
Obgleich  im  Grunde  alle  drei  innerlich  im  Gegensatz  zur  Welt  und 
ihren  Mitmenschen  stehen  und  aus  Furcht  vor  Abhängigkeit  und 
Verpflichtung  in  freund-  und  liebcloser  Isolierung  leben,  so  verhilft 
ihnen  paradoxerweise  ihr  Anpassungsvermögen  und  ihr  sorgfältig 
gepflegter  Charme  zur  Bewunderung  der  Menschen,  die  sich  bis  zur 
Vergötterung  steigert 

Joseph,  Goethe,  Felix  Krull  —  welche  Gegensätze  zu  Thomas 
Buddenbrook,  Johannes  Friedönann  und  Gustav  Aschenbach.  Hier 
zerrissene  und  sehnsüchtige  Männer,  die  sich  dann  und  wann  zu 
einem  kurzen  Rausche  aufraffen,  um  ihn  daim  desto  teurer  zu 
bezahlen;  dort  handelnde,  gebietende  und  selbstsichere  Männer,  deren 
tätiges  und  erfolgreiches  Leben  ihnen  nur  wenig  Muße  zur 
Selbstanalyze  läßt.  Aber  der  Unterschied  zwischen  den  Zerrissenen  und 
den  Götterlieblingen  liegt  nicht  in  der  von  Gott  gegebenen  Anlage, 
sondern  in  der  Art,  wie  sie  diese  handhaben.  In  einem  Brief  an  Karl 
Kerenyi  schreibt  Thomas  Mann :  “  ‘Einen  Gott  zu  spielen,  das 
bedeutet  nach  primitiver  Denkweise  immer  ein  wenig  auch  Gott  zu 
sein’ . . .  Tatsächlich  hilft  mein  Joseph  selbst  seiner  Laufbahn  besonders 
durch  eine  blendende  und  verschmitzt  hochstaplerische  Anpassung 
an  das  Tammuz-Osiris-Schema  nach,  wodurch  er,  im  Verein  mit  der 
Schönheit  seiner  ‘Erscheinung*,  die  Menschen  bestimmt,  ihn  halb  und 
halb,  aber  auch  svieder  mehr  als  halb  und  halb,  für  einen  Gott, 
für  den  Gott  zu  halten.  Die  höhere  Rechtfertigung  des  Betruges  durch 
die  weitgehend  wirkliche  mythische  Identität  ist  ein  Motiv,  das  ich 
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aus  dem  antiken  Roman  ‘übernommen’  habe  . .  Ob  dieser  Gedanke 
manches  Element  in  Manns  ei^^enem  Leben  erklärt,  bleibe  dahingestellt. 

University  of  Minnesota 

•  Karl  Kerinyl,  Romandichtung  und  M Hthologie.  Ein  Briefweeh»el 
mit  Thomas  Mann  (Zflrieh,  1945),  S.  30-81. 


CONVENTIONAL  TEXTBOOKS  IN  THE 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  TELECOURSE 

Herbert  W.  Reichert 

The  literature  dealing  with  foreign-language  instruction  on  tele¬ 
vision,  particularly  that  written  in  the  past  three  years,  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  many  technical  problems  that  have  arisen.' 
There  has  been,  however,  relatively  little  discussion  of  underlying 
principles.  What  Joseph  RayTnond  wrote  in  1954  is  still  largely  true: 
“No  methodology  has  been  established  for  meeting  many  of  the  new 
problems  this  medium  presents.”* 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  situation.  Until  recently  foreign-language  programs  on  telesision 
were  to  a  large  extent  non-technical  in  nature.*  They  sought  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  to  awaken  interest  in  the  language.  Their  duration  was  on 
the  average  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  and  they  were  giv-en  at 
most  once  a  week.  Consequently,  there  was  little  reason  to  consider 
them  apart  from  other  cultural  video  shows. 

Now,  however,  that  the  credit  telecourse  is  entering  the  language 
field  (we  are  referring  to  the  open-circuit  credit  telecourse  since  the 
closed-circuit  course,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  is  still 
in  many  respects  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  sphere  of  classroom 
teaching),  it  becomes  imperative  to  study  more  closely  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  classroom  course  and.  the  telecourse.  The  subject  as  a  whole 
is,  obviously,  too  large  to  be  taken  up  here.  The  particular  concern 
of  this  investigation  is  whether  the  conventional  elementary  foreign- 
language  textbook  with  its  grammar-reading-conversation  approach 
can  be  used  efficiently  in  the  language  telecourse. 

The  issue  is  of  some  importance,  as  writing  one’s  one  script  re¬ 
quires  both  skill  in  textbook  writing  and  a  large  amount  of  free  time. 

'  Cf.  bibliography  on  pages  266-267  of  Alfred  R.  Neumann’s  article, 
“German  on  Television  in  Hou.ston.”  GQ.  XXIX  (Mov.,  1956). 

*  Joseph  Raymond,  “Teaching  Foreign  Languages  on  Television,” 
MLJ,  XXXIX  (1954),  227-230. 

®  French  Throuph  Tclevinion,  a  new  kinescoped  foreign-langpjage 
course  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  still  falls  into  this  category.  It 
strives  to  teach  conversational  French  through  an  engaging  technique 
using  informants  and  cartoons. 
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A  lack  of  cither  mittht  cause  a  teacher,  if  he  felt  he  had  to  prepare 
his  OMU  script,  to  do  an  inferior  job  or  ptThaps  to  i^ve  up  entirely 
the  idea  of  teachini;  a  telecourse.  Thus,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  con- 
sTntional  textbooks  may  feasibly  be  employed,  a  major  burden  in  pre- 
parini;  the  bntniagc  telecourse  will  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
quality  of  the  course  possibly  improved. 

A  surxry  of  prcs'ious  foreign  language  programs  on  television  re¬ 
veals  that  in  practically  all  cases  they  were  based  on  an  original 
script,*  a  circumstance  that  might  at  first  blush  lead  one  to  feel  that 
consrntinnal  textbooks  WTre  not  suited  to  telcs-ision.  However,  since 
most  of  these  programs,  as  stated  abos-e.  were  cultural  in  nature  and 
not  intended  as  a  high-school  or  college  language  course,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  they  did  not  use  a  conventional  textbook  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  the  demands  of  the  medium.  Thus  the  question  remains 
open  whether  a  regular  textbook  might  not  be  used  in  a  telecourse 
endeas-oring  to  cos-er  the  same  material  as  would  be  taught  in  a  com¬ 
parable  classroom  course. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a  con- 
\-entional  textbook.  We  refer  to  the  type  of  elementary  foreign- 
language  textbook  used  in  the  upper-level  classrooms  of  the  nation. 
Although  these  books  vary  among  themselves,  they  agree  for  the  most 
part  in  their  aim,  which  is  to  teach  reading  ability  in  the  foreign 
tongue  by  means  of  a  combined  grammar-reading-conversation  ap¬ 
proach. 

Now  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  conventional  textbook  can  be 
used  in  the  foreign-language  tclecourse,  and  we  shall  seek  to  justify 
this  position  first  theoretically  and  then  empirically. 

The  argument  against  the  use  of  a  regular  textbook  is  usually 
heard  in  connection  with  the  broader  objection  to  a  transferal  of 
classroom  techniques  to  the  telecourse.  Although  seldom  mentioned 
explicitly,  the  core  of  this  objection  seems  to  rest  in  the  belief  that 
whereas  teaching  a  foreign  language  in  the  classroom  is  based  to  a 
large  extent  on  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  student  and  teacher, 
the  telecourse  is  essentially  uni-directional. 

This  is,  of  course,  technically  correct.  But  to  conclude  that  the 

*  Recent  exceptions  are  the  elementary  language  courses  taught 
over  television  at  the  University  of  Houston.  Cf.  article  mentioned  in 
fn.  1. 
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language  tciccoursc  must  then  be  presented  either  as  a  series  of 
lectures  or  dramatized  playlets  would  be  a  mistake.  In  fact,  neither 
of  these  solutions  would  achieve  the  desired  result.* 

It  is  true  that  the  student  cannot  speak  to  his  instructor  and  ask 
him  questions,  but  this  does  not  mean  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
student  response.  On  the  contrary,  a  well-prepared  telecourse  can  elicit 
as  much  student  participation  as  a  classroom  course.  The  problem 
is  psychological  and  rests  largely  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor.  If  he 
feels  he  must  lecture  simply  because  he  cannot  see  his  students  and 
they  cannot  speak  to  him,  then  the  telecourse  will  indeed  be  uni¬ 
directional.  But  if  the  instructor  imagines  the  proximity  of  his  tele- 
class  and  addresses  them  with  enthusiasm  and  warmth,  using  the  in¬ 
formality  and  friendly  little  remarks  common  to  the  classroom;  if 
he  treats  them  as  if  they  were  present  in  the  studio,  having  them  re¬ 
peat  nesv  words  after  him,  read  selections  with  him,  answer  questions, 
and  correct  grammatical  exercises;  especially,  if  he  is  alert  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  anticipate  their  questions,  he  can  reproduce,  not 
physically  to  be  sure,  hut  in  the  mentality  of  the  viewing  student  the 
illusion  of  the  classroom  almost  completely. 

The  principle  of  student  participation,  the  feeling  of  a  two-way 
relationship  between  teacher  and  student,  must  be  maintained  in  the 
telecourse  as  in  the  classroom,  -and  the  general  argument  against  the 
transferal  of  classroom  procedures,  including  the  use  of  a  conventional 
textbook,  falls  with  the  invalidation,  psychologically  speaking,  of  the 
concept  of  the  telecourse  as  uni-directional. 

Since  the  mention  of  grammar  exercises  may  cause  some  readers 
to  frown  in  annoyance,  despite  their  agreement  with  our  general  line 
of  thinking,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  specific  matter  of 
grammar  presentation  on  television.  TV  language  teachers  have  hereto¬ 
fore  contended  that  grammar  discussions  should  be  as  brief  and  func¬ 
tional  as  possible.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  for  reasons  of  time  if 
for  no  other.  But  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  implication,  often  present, 
that  grammar  explanations  on  television  are  inevitably  dull.  Perhaps 
they  are  for  an  audience  seeking  merely  to  be  entertained,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  one  anxious  to  learn.  The  teacher  who  feels  that  it  is 

®  Straight  lectures  obviously  cannot  achieve  this  result.  Dramatic 
skits,  if  they  provide  the  entire  framework  of  the  course,  tend  to  make 
the  viewing  student  react  as  an  entertained  but  passive  outsider. 
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boring  or  dull  for  a  student  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  great  pattern 
of  such  a  new  and  m>’stcrious  entity  as  a  foreign  language  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  wonderful  curiosity  of  youth,  or  of  man  in  general  for  that 
matter.  As  for  their  reputed  difficulty,  grammar  principles  developed 
clearly  step  by  step  and  in  moderate  doses  need  not  be  unduly  trouble¬ 
some.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  an  occasional  app(‘al  to  the  intellect  furnishes  a  wel¬ 
come  diversion  from  oral-aural  and  memory  drills. 

Another  classroom  technique  frequently  considered  as  unsuited  to 
television  is  reading  aloud  of  new*  material  b^'  the  instructor.  In  our 
opinion,  such  reading,  with  or  without  commentary,  offers  a  superb 
means  of  combining  basic  teaching  with  an  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
capacities  of  the  student,  if  only  the  teacher  is  willing  to  combine 
pedagogy  with  a  touch  of  the  histrionic,  clarity  and  sincerity  with  a  bit 
of  dramatic  presentation.  Of  course,  the  material  that  is  read  should 
be  presented  visually  as  well. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  any  particular  method  of  language  teach¬ 
ing,  although  in  the  past  we  have  espoused  direct-method  techniques.* 
The  point  we  arc  tiynng  to  make  is  that  dullness  never  seems  inherent 
in  any  given  procedure,  being  rather  a  by-product  of  the  way  that  a 
particular  procedure  is  employed. 

The  more  we  consider  the  problem  of  the  underlying  distinction 
between  instructional  procedures  applicable  to  the  telecourse  and 
those  suited  to  the  classroom,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
in  principle  the  difference  between  them  is  merely  one  of  degree. 
The  basic  difference,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  greater  need  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  telecourse  student.  He  lacks  the  pressure  of  class¬ 
room  morale  to  maintain  his  enthusiasm,  he  cannot  ask  questions, 
he  frequently  takes  the  course  in  “spare  time,”  which  means  that  his 
attention  is  primarily  focused  on  some  other  objective.  The  demand 
on  the  television  language  teacher  is,  consequently,  not  so  much  to 
use  new  procedures  as  to  improve  the  old  ones  in  order  to  make 
his  course  as  interesting  and  attractive  as  possible.  There  is  no  magic 
formula  other  than  hard  work  and  use  of  one’s  imagination.  The 
teacher  must  give  of  himself  as  he  has  never  done  before  —  and  his 


*  Cf.  Herbert  W.  Reichert,  “Tran-rlation  ard  the  Reading  Objective.” 
CO.  XXI  (1948),  17!)-1P4.  Also.  “Hints  on  Producing  a  Foreign  Language 
Play,”  GQ,  XXIX  (1956),  124-130. 
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teaching  load  must  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  techniques  of 
yesteryear  still  hold:  careful  organization  and  wise  divenification  of 
material,  simple  and  clear  explanations  that  eliminate  the  need  for 
most  questions,  enthusiastic  and  friendly  delivery,  adequate  visual  aids, 
and  a  discreet  use  of  cultural  material. 

To  sum  up  our  theoretical  considerations,  then,  we  find  no  valid 
reason  why  conventional  textbooks  should  not  be  employed  in  a  tele* 
course.  Not  only  does  the  difference  in  procedure  between  telecourse 
and  classroom  seem  to  be  only  one  of  degree,  but  such  cultural 
material  and  dramatic  skits  as  formed  the  basis  of  many  earlier  tele¬ 
vision  foreign-language  programs  can  still  be  introduced  within  the 
framework  of  the  textbook  course.  Nothing  must  be  surrendered  while 
much  can  be  gained. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given  two  textbook  telecourses  in 
elementary  German  over  WUNC-TV.  The  first  of  these  was  a  text¬ 
book  course  as  it  was  created  to  supplement  an  existing  correspondence 
course  using  a  conventional  textbook,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  too  difficult  a  task  to  organize  the  telecourse  along  different 
lines.  However,  we  were  not  at  all  sure  what  the  result  would  be  and 
were  quite  unprepared  for  the  favorable  reaction  of  many  listeners 
to  such  tabooed  procedures  as  grammar  discussion  and  analysis  of 
new  reading  material,  both  of  which  vied  strongly  with  the  entertain¬ 
ment  features  in  appeal. 

As  a  consequence,  when  the  time  came  several  months  later  to 
organize  an  independent,  college-credit  telecourse  in  any  way  that 
suited  us.  we  held  to  the  idea  of  a  conventional  textbook  as  a  nucleus, 
in  preference  to  having  a  series  of  entertaining  and  functional  play¬ 
lets,  since  we  felt  that  by  so  doing  we  could  have  our  cake  and  cat 
it  too.  Not  only  would  we  save  ourselves  the  tremendous  job  of  writing 
the  entire  script,  not  only  would  we  be  able  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  more  mature  students,  but  we  could 
still  use  all  of  the  cultural  and  dramatic  material  we  liked. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant,  here  is  how  the  course  was  organized. 
To  begin  with,  a  straightforward  and  well-planned  textbook  was 
selected  that  provided  in  each  lesson  both  a  reading  passage  of  some 
interest  and  an  enactable  conversation,  the  latter  feature  satisfying 
with  minimum  effort  and  maximum  functionality  our  desire  for  enter¬ 
taining  playlets.  The  material  in  the  textbook  was  divided  into  the 
thirty-six  lessons  of  the  telecourse,  and  each  lesson  was  then  evaluated 
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for  intrrest  and  general  appeal.  Wherever  necessary,  additional  enter* 
taining  features  were  introduced.  Generally  there  was  in  each  lesson 
a  short  “teaser"  at  the  beginning,  a  “major  attraction"  (skit,  inter¬ 
view,  slide  lecture,  travelogue,  or  a  fairy  story  enacted  with  puppets) 
near  the  middle,  and  a  song  at  the  end.  Cultural  “extras”  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  textbook  were  incorporated  into  a  supplementary- 
material  pamphlet  which  required  only  a  fraction  of  the  effort  needed 
to  write  an  entire  script.  A  lesson  and  assignment  outline  was  then 
also  prepared  and  mimeographed. 

As  the  students  had  all  the  material  in  their  textbook  and 
pamphlet,  there  was  in  one  sense  no  need  for  extensive  visual  aids. 
However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  appeal,  clarity,  and  general  public 
interest  which  can  never  be  completely  disregarded  in  an  open-circuit 
telecourse,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  have  all  the  foreign  material  pre¬ 
sented  visually  as  well  as  orally. 

Our  visual  aids  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  sturdy  flashcards, 
34”  X  19”,  on  which  the  poems,  grammatical  material,  and  songs 
were  printed  in  large  clear  letters,  with  never  more  than  six  lines  of 
lettering  to  a  card.  Wherever  possible,  humorous  and  instructive 
cartoons  were  inserted.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  cards,  about 
400  in  all,  since  every  foreign  word  that  was  to  be  spoken  was  also 
to  be  show’n  visually. 

Reading  selections  and  conversations  were  typed  in  large  type 
on  long  strips  of  paper,  a  procedure  which  saved  much  time  and 
expense.  These  strips  showed  up  on  the  television  screen  almost  as 
well  as  the  flash  cards.  Although  the  cards  were  handier,  the  strips 
were  actually  preferable  for  long  selections,  as  thev  did  not  require 
frequent  changing  with  the  pxwsibility  of  “bum-in.” 

Except  for  gathering  a  multitude  of  minor  visual  aids,  that  was 
all  there  was  to  our  preparation.  To  show  that  violence  was  not  done 
to  academic  standards,  we  will  now  briefly  consider  a  typical  lesson  in 
the  telecourse,  the  various  features  presented,  and  the  average  time 
allotted  to  each. 

The  program  always  began  with  a  formal  greeting  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  followed  by  a  few  friendly  words  to  gain  rapport  with  the 
audience  and  a  brief  mention  of  the  evening’s  highlights.  The  first  item 
was  the  aforementioned  cultural  “teaser”  to  get  things  underway. 
During  the  early  lessons  this  “teaser”  was  merely  a  simple  nursery 
rhyme  or  jingle  which  was  first  read  and  explained  by  the  instructor 
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and  then  reread  in  “chorus.”  Later  in  the  scries,  the  opener  was 
likely  to  be  a  brief  prayer,  a  short  map  lecture  on  Germany,  or  a  few 
proverbs.  During  the  last  nine  lessons  the  opener  was  a  short  poem  by 
an  eminent  German  author  —  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  poem 
was  preceded  by  a  brief  comment  on  the  author  and  his  importance. 
Time  elapsed  approximately  five  minutes,  with  poems  taking  slightly 
longer.  Next  came  a  reading  exercise.  While  the  camera  eye,  at  close 
range,  scanned  a  strip  of  material  in  large  type,  the  instructor  and 
students  warmed  up  their  vocal  chords  by  reading  slowly  but  un¬ 
interruptedly  a  portion  of  the  last  assignment’s  reading  selection.  The 
instructor  indicated  the  place  by  means  of  a  pointer.  Time;  three 
minutes.  Now  the  instructor  returned  to  the  flash  cards  and  asked 
a  question  on  the  selection  just  read,  the  question  also  being  printed 
in  both  German  and  Endish  on  a  card.  After  a  brief  pause,  the  card 
was  flipped  so  that  the  answer,  again  in  German  and  English,  micht 
be  seen  on  the  reverse  side,  perhaps  enlivened  by  a  draw’ing  or 
cartoon.  The  answer  was  n-ad  aloud  slowly  several  times.  Here 
as  elsewhere  during  the  program,  informal  comments  flosved  freely. 

After  two  or  three  such  questions,  taking  the  same  number  of 
minutes,  a  quick  review  of  the  past  lesson’s  grammar  was  undertaken, 
using  flash-cards  and  blackboard.  The  latter  was  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion  as  a  means  to  break  the  monotony  arising  from  a  long  card 
sequence  and  to  allow  for  greater  spontaneity  and  clarity.  The  review 
usually  terminated  with  the  discussion  of  a  few  examples,  shossm  on 
a  card,  taken  from  an  assigned  grammatical  exercise.  Time,  five  to 
eight  minutes. 

Assuming  a  playlet  was  scheduled,  its  content  was  now  briefly 
summarized  and  the  actors  introduced.  The  latter  were  frequently 
students,  occasionally  native  Germans.  The  playlet  was  then  enacted 
with  very  simple  props  but  with  some  attention  to  blocking  and 
dramatic  realism.  On  its  completion,  the  instructor  read  the  skit  aloud 
from  a  strip  in  large  type,  translating  idioms  and  discussing  difficult 
constructions;  there  was  no  need  to  translate  every  word  since  the 
skit  was  contained  in  the  text  book  and  the  day  of  its  performance 
was  listed  in  the  lesson  outline.  Next,  the  play  was  completely  reenacted 
so  that  the  material  was  covered,  in  all.  three  times.  Total  time:  10 
minutes. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  course  additional  reading  was  assigned 
on  an  optional  basis,  and.  to  encourage  the  students  to  do  this  reading. 
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the  material  was  briefly  discussed  and  a  few  questions  asked  in  the 
manner  described  above. 

Now  the  most  dilTicuIt  task  of  the  session,  presenting  the  new 
grammar,  was  undertaken,  using  flash  cards  and  blackboard.  Sim¬ 
plicity,  clarity,  repetition,  and  concentration  on  the  important  points 
served  as  guiding  principles.  However,  simplicity  did  not  mean  that 
difficult  topics  were  ignored;  three  discussions  were  devoted,  for 
example,  to  the  subjunctive.  Time:  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Six  or  seven  minutes  usually  remained  before  the  five-minute 
warning,  and  these  were  employed  to  present  new  vocabulary  or  to  dis¬ 
cus-  cognates  —  procedures  that  could  easily  be  interrupted.  At  the 
hve-minute  warning  the  instructor,  with  the  help  of  flash  cards, 
introduced  a  new  song  and  went  over  the  words.  Then,  after  he  had 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  evers-one  sang  the  song  together  several 
times.  The  students  were  aided  not  only  by  having  the  text  of  the  song 
in  their  supplementary  materials  pamphlet,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  words  were  visible  on  the  front  side  of  the  piano  —  a  clever 
double-exposure  technique.  At  the  one-minute  signal  the  irutructor 
returned  to  the  rostrum,  called  attention  to  important  items  in  the 
new  assignment  and  to  features  on  the  next  program,  and  then  closed 
with  a  German  greeting. 

So  went  a  typical  lesson.  To  be  sure,  quite  a  bit  of  entertaining 
cultural  material  was  used,  but  almost  always  in  a  completely  functional 
manner.  Two- thirds  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  archly  conservative 
procedures:  one-third  to  grammar  and  one-third  to  reading.  And 
most  significant  of  all,  the  entire  program  was  molded  around  a  con¬ 
ventional  textbook. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  test  of  any  theory  is  how  well  it  works. 
Was  our  course  successful?  It  certainly  was  far  from  perfect.  But 
the  statistics  indicate,  we  believe,  that  the  textbook  course  has  definite 
possibilities.  Of  142  inquiries  concerning  the  course,  134  individuak, 
or  95%  of  the  total,  ultimately  purchased  the  set  of  textbooks,  and 
102  or  72%  registered  on  a  credit  or  non-credit  basis.  All  but  one 
of  the  credit  students  completed  the  course,  and  a  lively  corre¬ 
spondence  indicated  that  quite  a  number  of  the  others  “stuck  it  out.” 

Applying  a  comparative  yardstick,  our  language  telecourse  held 
its  own  in  number  of  enrollments  against  all  other  telecourses  given 
over  WUNC-TV,  even  against  courses  where  regional  interest  assured 
an  active  response.  Enrollment  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
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gramming  personnel  by  400%.  Naturally,  many  factors  were  involved, 
but  all  in  all  it  would  appear  that,  given  a  proper  chance,  the  textbook 
telecourse  can  succeed. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
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GERMAN  ON  TELEVISION  IN  CINCINNATI 
Joseph  E.  Bourgeois 

During  the  spring  semester  of  1958,  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  of  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  offered  a  13-week 
non-credit  Geiman  series,  entitled  “Lernen  wir  Deutsch!”,  over  the 
facilities  of  WLW-T.  This  program,  sponsored  by  Xavier’s  Educa¬ 
tional  TV  Committee  in  association  with  the  Special  Broadcast 
Services  of  the  station,  was  presented  by  the  author  from  9:30  to 
10  on  Sunday  mornings,  February  9  to  May  4.  The  purpose  of 
“Lernen  wir  Deutsch!”  was  to  develop  a  facility  in  the  use  and 
comprehension  of  evciy-day  expressions  in  German.  This  goal  was, 
in  the  instructor’s  opinion,  the  most  attainable  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  attractive  one  for  a  course  limited  to  13  half-hour  periods.  Since 
the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  through  the  medium  of  television 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  conditions, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  formal  statistical  study  was  made  of 
the  participants  in  this  scries,  an  account  of  the  program  and  its  re¬ 
ception  may  be  of  interest  to  prospective  FL-TV  teachers  and,  in 
particular,  to  teachers  of  German. 

From  lessons  1  to  12,  the  material  used  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jective  consbted  of  typical  situations  or  dialogues,  beginning  with  the 
elementary  forms  of  greeting  and  address  and  progressing  to  such 
activities  as  ordering  a  meal,  looking  for  a  room,  and  taking  a  train. 
Program  13,  intended  to  be  a  test  of  comprehension,  was  one  long 
connected  narrative  in  Gennan,  incorporating  about  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  words  and  expressions  contained  in  the  preceding  lessons.  A 
short  segment  of  instruction  on  necessary  grammar  was  presented 
toward  the  end  of  each  program.  Correct  pronunciation  was  em¬ 
phasized  throughout  the  series,  but  was  studied  formally  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  period.  Each  lesson  was  complete  in  itself;  in 
fact,  the  organization  of  the  entire  course  resembled  the  “pattern”  tyf>e 
C'f  conversational  manual. 

The  instructor  used  a  direct  technique  of  presentation,  employing 
visual  aids  whenever  possible.  In  general,  he  began  each  session  with 
a  brief  review  of  the  words  and  expressions  from  earlier  lessons;  this 
was  achieved  on  some  programs  through  a  dialogue  between  the  in¬ 
structor  and  a  German-speaking  student  and,  on  other  occasions,  by 
the  use  of  visual  aids.  One  such  review  of  the  latter  type  was  the 
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supcrini]x»ition  of  the  words  of  SchcfTcl’s  “Alt  Heidelberg”  over 
dissolving  views  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  recorded  vocal  rendition 
of  the  song.  The  new  lesson  material  was  introduced  each  time 
visually  and  orally.  First,  the  audience  viewed  a  close-up  “shot”  of 
the  German  words  and  exprcs«loiis  with  tii'^ir  English  equivalents, 
which  had  been  typed  on  tclcprompier  sheets  cn  a  tcleprompter  type¬ 
writer  and  then  mounced  on  8J4  x  30  cards.  As  the  camera  “panned” 
down,  tne  instructor  pronounced  the  words  and  sentences  slowly,  al¬ 
lowing  time  for  the  audience  to  repeat.  This  procedure  was  varied 
frequently  by  having  the  camera  focus  on  the  instructor's  face,  as  the 
words  wen*  pronounced  a  second  time,  to  show  mouth  movements  for 
correct  enunciation.  Following  the  repetition  drill,  the  new  material 
was  presented  once  more,  accompanied  by  appiopriate  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  and  without  the  English  translations.  Visual  aids  for  this  part 
t>f  the  prescnU'tion  consisted  of  actual  objects  whencv’cr  feasible,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  hand-lettered  words  on  the  type  of  card  used  by  shirt 
laundries,  and  two  large  drawings  on  22  x  40  cards.  Through  the  use 
of  these  visual  aids,  the  instructor  was  cble  to  dispense  with  Eng¬ 
lish  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period.  The  lesson  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  short  discussion  of  paradigms  and  grammatical  p>oints 
involved  in  the  new  material  for  the  da).  Bel'orc  signing  off,  the  in¬ 
structor  reminded  the  viev’^rs  to  lea;n  the  new  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions,  so  that  they  migiit  he  able  to  understand  the  review  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  program.  He  attempted  to  give  the  viewer  the 
impression,  by  speaking  directly  to  him,  that  he  was  participating 
actively  in  the  lesson. 

To  supplement  the  tcievbion  instruction,  a  13-page  study  guide 
was  offered  free  of  charge  to  all  viewers.  It  contained  a  guide  to 
pronunciation  with  examples  of  approximate  English  equivalents,  the 
German  text  of  each  program  with  English  translations,  and  two 
pages  of  grammatical  notes.  The  objective;  of  each  lesson  were  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section  for  that  particular  day.  There  were 
no  exercises  in  the  study  guide. 

The  response  of  the  student  audience  to  “Lernen  wir  Deutsch!” 
and  the  coop>eration  of  various  pxrsons  in  the  community  were  most 
heartening.  Eight  hundred  and  six  study  guides  were  mailed  to  in¬ 
terested  individuals  w.  in  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  Cincinnati. 
Many  of  these  participants  wiote  letters,  in  which  they  complimented 
the  Educational  TV  Committee  and  WLW-T  for  bringing  a  program 
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of  foreign  language  instruction  into  the  homes  of  local  viewers.  The 
series  rated  three  enthusiastic  notices  in  the  Gordon  Wallace  column 
of  the  Cincinnati  Tinus^Star,  and  the  German  newspaper.  Die  freie 
Presse,  urged  its  readers  to  encourage  participation.  TV  Guide,  in  the 
local  edition,  printed  an  advance  announcement  and  carefully  listed 
the  objectives  of  each  program  in  its  weekly  schedules.  The  program 
enjoyed  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Harmonie  Gesangverein,  many 
of  whose  members  corralled  their  young  fry  every  Sunday  morning 
to  participate  in  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  volume  of 
mail  for  “Lernen  wir  Deutsch!”  exceeded  that  of  any  other  educa¬ 
tional  TV  program  that  station  WLW-T  had  previously  offered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  a  study  was  made  of  the  participants 
in  order  to  obtain  the  following  information:  (a)  the  characteristics 
of  the  group  with  regard  to  age,  sex,  education,  and  occupation; 
(b)  the  number  of  regular  viewers  in  each  home;  (c)  the  reasoiu 
for  following  the  series;  and  (d)  the  reactions  of  the  participants  con¬ 
cerning  features  liked,  the  method  of  instruction,  the  desirability  of 
exercises  in  the  study  guide,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  program,  and 
the  possibility  of  further  language  instruction,  via  television.  The 
data  were  gathered  through  a  brief  questionnaire  sent  to  all  who  had 
requested  a  study  guide.  Out  of  a  total  of  806  questionnaires  sent, 
343  were  returned;  this  proportion  of  responses,  obtained  without 
further  solicitation,  was  considered  to  be  adequate  for  a  valid  study. 
For  the  final  tabulation  of  items  and  percentages  based  thereon,  the 
author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  Director  of  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Department  of  Institutional  Research,  whose  statistical  report 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Although  6  of  the  respondents  were  under  10  years  of  age  and 
9  were  over  70,  the  viewers  proved  to  be  largely  a  middle-aged  group, 
61  per  cent  being  between  the  ages  of  31  and  60.  Approximately  63 
per  cent  of  those  who  responded  were  women.  The  participants  were 
rather  well-educated  on  the  whole,  51  per  cent  having  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  an  additional  28  per  cent  from  college.  House¬ 
wives,  the  largest  occupational  segment,  accounted  for  31  per  cent. 
Eighteen  per  cent  were  in  miscellaneous  occupations  such  as  sewing 
and  mail  delivery;  14  per  cent  were  office  workers;  12  per  cent  were 
students;  11  per  cent  were  in  professions  other  than  teaching;  9  per 
cent  were  teachers;  4  per  cent  were  in  the  proprietor-managerial 
class;  and  1  per  cent  were  in  religious  occupations. 
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2.  Only  one  person  viewed  the  scries  regularly  in  45  per  cent  of 
the  homes,  while  another  37  per  cent  of  the  respondenu  reported 
two  viewers.  In  the  remainder  of  the  homes,  there  were  more  than 
two  regular  participants,  as  many  as  6  or  more  being  reported  by  3 
per  cent  of  the  group. 

3.  Approximately  one  half  of  those  who  returned  the  questionnaire 
checked  “general  interest  in  language”  as  a  reason  for  following  the 
lessons;  28  per  cent  participated  in  order  to  refresh  their  knowledge 
of  German;  and  17  per  cent  claimed  travel  as  a  motive.  Other 
reasons,  mostly  related  to  German  specifically,  were  given  by  6  per 
cent;  these  included  the  study  of  the  technique  in  TV  language  in¬ 
struction,  German  family  connections,  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Gennan 
in  the  classroom  and,  in  the  case  of  some  recent  German  immigrants, 
an  aid  to  learning  English. 

4.  Not  all  the  respondents  volunteered  to  list  a  most-liked  feature 
of  the  scries.  Of  those  who  did,  39  per  cent  commented  to  the  effect 
that  the  course  was  generally  excellent.  Another  37  per  cent  liked 
most  some  aspect  of  the  method,  singling  out  particularly  the  use  of 
visual  aids.  The  content  of  the  individual  lessons  was  mentioned  by 
16  per  cent,  while  the  instructor  was  cited  specifically  by  7  per  cent. 
Only  1  per  cent  liked  the  study  guide  most. 

5.  The  method  employed  received  the  approval  of  91  per  cent, 
while  a  presentation  with  more  entertainment  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferred  by  only  9  per  cent. 

6.  A  clear  majority  of  85  per  cent  indicated  that  they  thought 
the  study  guide  should  contain  exercises. 

7.  The  hour  and  the  day  were  acceptable  to  74  per  cent.  Those 
who  did  not  hnd  the  time  satisfactory,  generally  suggested  a  later 
hour  on  Sunday  or  on  another  day. 

8.  Apparently  a  large  majority  of  viewers  still  retained  an  in¬ 
terest  in  TV  language  courses  at  the  end  of  the  series,  for  %  per  cent 
expressed  a  desire  to  follow  another  course.  The  most  popular  choice 
was  French,  preferred  by  38  per  cent.  Spanish  was  favored  by  30  per 
cent,  and  German  by  17  per  cent.  Italian  and  Russian  each  were 
the  choice  of  5  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  while  another  5  per  cent 
indicated  preferences  among  eight  other  languages.  It  is  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  figure  for  German  is  low  because  the  viewers  were 
asked  whether  they  would  like  to  follow  “other  TV  language  pro¬ 
grams,”  by  which  many  possibly  understood  “other  than  German.”  In 
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any  case,  the  Icturrs  received  during  and  after  the  scries  clcariy  point  to 
a  much  greater  interest  in  further  German  courses  than  one  would 
conclude  on  the  basis  of  the  tabubted  responses. 

9.  Compbints  were  expressed  by  10  individuals.  Four  of  these  viewers 
thought  there  should  have  been  more  emphasis  on  grammar,  and  2 
would  have  preferred  more  dramatization  of  examples.  The  others 
suggested  less  concentration  on  pronunciation,  a  small  class  in  the 
studio  to  participate  in  the  drill,  a  weekly  check  of  written  lessons,  and 
slower  pacing  of  tlie  presentation. 

Several  significant  conclusions  and  implications  appear  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  reception  of  “Lernen  wir  Deutsch:”  and  by  the  statistical 
study  of  the  participants.  In  general,  they  tend  to  coincide  with  tne 
findings  of  Professor  William  H.  Allen  in  his  informal  study  of  regis¬ 
trants  in  Spanish  and  Gennan  TV  courses,  given  by  the  University 
cf  Wisconsin  Extension  Division  in  the  spring  of  1954.' 

First,  the  television  audience  for  language  courses  probably  con¬ 
sists  predominantly  of  women;  tends  to  come  from  the  upper  occupa¬ 
tional  strata;  numbers  primarily  those  in  the  middle-aged  group; 
and  seems  to  be  better  educated  than  the  popubtion  at  large.  These 
facts  may  well  have  implications  for  the  determination  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  course  and  the  methodology  to  be  used. 

Second,  the  study  rescals  that  there  is  a  strong  general  interest 
in  foreign  languages  in  widely  diversified  occupational  classes.  The 
cultivation  and  satisfaction  of  this  interest  by  TV  language  instruction 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  profession. 

Third,  it  seems  that  adults  who  wish  to  follow  seriously  a  course 
of  lessons  in  a  foreign  language  expect  in<:truction,  not  diversion. 
This  was  brought  out  again  and  again,  not  only  in  the  responses  to 
the  questionnaire  but  also  in  numerous  letters  and  cards  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  the  method  in  such  terms  as  these:  “Direct 
academic  approach,  no  foolishness!”,  “No  time  wasted!”,  “No  fooling 
around!”.  These  facts  suggest,  at  least  if  adults  are  to  be  instructed, 
that  the  TV-FL  teacher  should  offer  lessons  of  a  substantial  linguistic 
nature  and  should  address  the  viewers  directly. 

Fourth,  a  study  guide  should  contain  exercises.  The  question 
then  arises  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  instructor  or 
by  the  student  through  the  use  of  a  “key”;  the  answer  to  this  lies 
in  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  course.  Apparently  the  lack  of 
exercises  in  the  study  guide  was  the  greatest  weakness  of  “Lernen 
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wir  Deutsch!'*  although  the  comments  of  those  who  wrote  to  the 
instructor  during  the  series  and  after  its  conclusion  indicate  that  the 
limited  objectives  of  this  particular  course  were  easily  attained  with* 
out  them. 

The  reception  of  this  series  and  the  study  made  of  its  viewers 
show  clearly  that  even  a  course  of  13  half*hour  lessons  has  the 
possibility  of  arousing  considerable  interest  in  foreign  languages  and 
can  provide  a  satisfying,  though  very  elementary,  introduction  to  the 
practical  use  of  the  foreign  tongue  in  question.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
experiment  and  its  results  may  contribute  in  some  small  way  to  the 
improvement  of  foreign  language  instruction  via  the  television  medium. 

XavifT  University 


REPOUT  FROM  THE  AATG  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Glenn  Waai,  Director 

Policy  Notice 

The  increased  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  AATG  Service  Bureau  with¬ 
out  a  correspondins:  increase  in  the  Bureau’s  budget  has  made  it  neces- 
sar>'  to  ask  members  to  pay  shipping  and  mailing  charges  on  materials 
both  ways.  May  we  therefore  ask  you: 

1.  Please  send  stamps  in  the  amount  suggested  when  requesting 
materials  for  which  a  fixed  charge  has  been  set. 

2.  Send  a  4c  stamp  when  asking  for  information  which  requires  a 
letter  in  reply. 

3.  Note  the  amount  of  postage  on  other  materials  sent  to  you  and 
reimburse  us  accordingly,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
the  cost  of  shipping  ahead  of  time. 

With  your  cooperation  we  hope  that  this  saving  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  acquire  new  materials  which  wc  had  planned  on  but  which  our 
greatly  expanded  correspondence  and  mailing  costs  have  prevented  us 
from  getting. 

.Veir  Material» 

New  members  will  find  former  notices  of  materials  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  German  Quarterly  tor  January  1958  (pp.  72-74)  and  March  1958 
(pp.  146-147),  and  in  the  recently  distributed  AATG  Nrtralcttcr  (No. 
12,  Oct.  1958),  which  went  out  to  members  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
local  chapters. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  Service  Bureau  activity  consists  in  answering 
questions  on  all  aspects  of  language  teaching,  a  considerable  body  of 
information  in  different  categories  is  gradually  accumulating  in  its 
files.  This  information  is  being  organized  for  your  use,  but  we  strongly 
urge  all  members  to  send  in  their  suggestions  for  additions  to  our  list 
of  subject  headings.  All  our  present  headings  are  listed  below  and  are 
subjects  on  which  members  and  non-members  have  requested  information. 
We  realize  the  incompetence  of  a  one-man  bureau  to  provide  complete 
information  on  all  of  these  and  would  therefore  greatly  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  your  own  additions  and  corrections  to  these  items.  To 
make  our  composite  knowledge  available  to  all  teachers  of  German 
will  render  our  service  truly  helpful. 

On  the  subjects  listed  below  which  are  prefixed  with  an  asterisk,  this 
office  now  has  available  lists,  dittoed  by  an  inexpensive  process,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  temporary  and  exploratory.  As  soon  as  it  is  felt 
that  we  have  all  the  information  we  can  get  on  a  subject,  a  list  will 
be  mimeographed  and  kept  on  hand  to  meet  your  requests. 

Agencies  (Commercial,  Cultural,  Government)  of  help  to  teachers 
of  German. 

Area  Study  Programs 
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Art  and  Art  Exhibits 
Audio-Visual  Aids 

Awards:  Rooks,  Certificates,  Medals 

Bibliography 

Bulletin  Board  Materials 

Bulletins  and  Magazines  available  without  charge 

Calendars 

Cards 

Certification 

Charts 

Christmas  in  Germany 
Civilization:  Courses,  Textbooks 
Classroom:  Planning  the  Language  Classroom 
Clubs,  German 

Commercial:  German  Firms  in  the  U.  S. 

Consulates:  Austrian,  German,  Swiss 
Counseling  Information 
Culture,  German:  Books,  etc. 

Dictionaries 

Elementary  School  German:  Manuals  and  Guides 
Exchanges,  Student  and  Teacher 
Films,  German 

^Sources  of  German  Subject  and  German  Language  Films  and 
Related  Information  (4  p.) 

Filmstrips 

Games 

Germany:  General  Information 
Grammars:  German  Grammars  in  German 
Laboratory,  The  Foreign  Language 

•References  for  the  Foreign  Language  Laboratory  (2  p.) 

Library:  Minimum  German  Library  for  the  High  School 

Literature:  German  Survey  Courses,  Charts 

Maps 

Methodology:  Foreign  Language  Teaching 
Newspapers,  German 
Pen  Pals 

Periodicals,  Gcnnan 
Picture  Books  on  Germany 
•See  list  published  in  AATG  Newsletter,  Jan.  1957. 

Placement,  German  Teacher 
Plays  in  German  for  the  Classroom 
Proverbs,  German 
Publicity 

Publishers:  General.  Textbooks,  U.  S.  and  Foreign 
•Incomplete  List  of  Publishers  of  Standard  German  Textbooks  (1  p.) 
Radio  Programs,  German  Language 
Records  and  Record  Publishers 
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*  Schallplatten  von  Wortaufnahmen  deutscher  Literatur  (9  p.),  pub¬ 
lished  by  Inter  Kationes 

*List  of  Service  Bureau  Schiller  rccordingrs  (2  p.) 

Reference  Rooks  for  German  Teachers 

Requirements,  Collefre  Entrance  and  Degree,  in  Foreign  Languages 
Second  Language  Learning 

Self-Instruction  in  German:  Books,  Records,  Tapes 
*Spoken  German:  Records  and  Tapes  for  Classroom  and  Self-In¬ 
struction  (4  p.) 

Ser>'ice  Bureaus  for  the  German  Teacher 
Slides 

Songs  and  Songbooks 
Summer  Courses  for  German  Teachers 
Tape  Recordings,  Music  and  Spoken  German 
Television  in  Foreign  language  Teaching 

'References  for  Teaching  a  Foreign  Language  by  Television  (2  p.) 
Tests,  German 
Translations 
Travel  Tips 
T  winning 

Vocational  Opportunities  for  Language  Students 
Word  Lists  in  German 

Year  Abroad  Programs  for  German  Students 
Lending  Library 

Our  resources  are  insufficient  to  permit  us  to  distribute  free  copies 
of  some  materials  we  receive  and  which  we  believe  should  be  made 
available  to  all  members,  e.g.,  copies  of  German  songbooks,  picture  books, 
books  on  the  German  educational  system,  yearbooks,  etc.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  write,  however,  asking  for  source  material  of  just  this  kind.  To 
make  available  to  all  members  whatever  we  have,  we  plan  to  accumulate 
a  small  collection  in  different  categories  which  members  can  borrow 
for  a  first-hand  look  before  investing  in  such  items  themselves.  Some 
members  may  wish  to  see  items  for  a  short  time  for  other  reasons. 

Some  of  the  items  we  have  thus  far  include::  German  songbooks, 
German  picture  books,  German  plays  and  games  for  children,  articles 
on  the  modem  German  theater,  the  dance,  music;  the  German  Christmas, 
modem  German  and  Austrian  literature,  flowers  in  Germany,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Austria,  German  health  resorts,  etc.,  etc. 
A  list  of  these  materials  will  be  sent  upon  request.  (Please  enclose  4c 
stamp). 

For  members  who  do  not  receive  or  have  not  seen  Die  Barke,  the  little 
illustrated  book  magazine  published  by  the  Buchhändler-Vereinigung 
GmbH,  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  we  have  a  number  of  extra  copies  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  distribute  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  You  can  get 
on  the  mailing  list  for  this  magazine  by  application  to  dealers  of  Ger¬ 
man  books  in  this  country. 
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Secretary:  Jeanette  Hills,  Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey, 
HI. 

Treasurer:  Florence  P.  Eckfeldt,  Amundsen  High  School,  Chicago  26, 
HI. 

CONNECTICUT 

President:  Wolfgang  Paulsen,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Vice-President:  Lester  Rapoport,  Bulkeley  High  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mary  E.  Wright,  Roger  Ludlowe  High  School, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

HUDSON  VALLEY 

President:  Willard  E.  Skidmore,  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany  3,  N.Y. 
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Viee-Pretident:  Thomas  J.  Parrott,  Newburgh  Academy,  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

Secretar;(:  Sister  Charles  Marie,  College  of  Saint  Rose,  Albany  8, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer:  Warren  W.  Reich,  Mont  Pleasant  High  School, 
Schenectady  12,  N.Y. 

INDIANA 

President:  Frederick  J.  Beharricll,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  James  M.  Snillane,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

IOWA 

President:  Milton  Zaprel,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Seeretarn-Treasurer:  F.  Alan  DuVal,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa 

LONG  ISLAND 

President:  Anton  M.  HufTert,  Adelphi  College,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Vice-President:  George  D.  Scipione,  Massapequa  High  School, 
Massapequa,  N.Y. 

Secretary:  Hertha  Karl,  Waldorf  School  of  Adelphi  College,  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Treasurer:  Gertrude  Gunther,  Hempstead  High  School,  Hempstead, 
N.Y. 

METROPOLITAN 

President:  Dorothea  Berger,  New  York  University,  New  York  3, 
N.Y. 

Vice-President:  Senta  H.  L.  Stiefel,  Jamaica  High  School,  Queens 
32,  N.Y. 

Secretary:  David  Weiss,  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer:  Seymour  L.  Flaxman,  New  York  University,  New  York 
53,  N.Y. 

MICHIGAN 

President:  Jack  Moeller,  Grosse  Pointe  High  School,  Grosse  Pointe 
30,  Mich. 

Vice-President:  Herbert  J.  Gauerke,  Eastern  Michigan  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mary  C.  Crichton,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

President:  Franz  X.  Westermeier,  Macalestcr  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Vice-President:  Jermaine  D.  Arendt.  South  High  School,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 
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Seeretaru-TrtOHureri  Veronica  From,  Hamline  Univenity,  St.  Paul 
4,  Minn. 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 

President:  Paul  Schach,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  8,  Ncbr. 

Secrctariz-Treotturer:  Donald  E.  Allison,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln  8,  Ncbr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

President:  Robert  Cioos,  Plainfield  High  School,  Plainfield,  NJ. 

Vice-President:  Rev.  Michael  Collins,  O.S.B.,  Delbarton  School, 
Morristown,  NJ. 

Secretary:  Heinz  von  Schiiching,  Lawrencevillc  School,  Lawrence- 
ville,  NJ. 

Treasurer:  John  W.  Strahan,  III,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  NJ. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

PrcsUlcnt:  Gerald  E.  I.ogan,  Live  Oak  Union  High  School,  Morgan 
Hill,  Calif. 

Vice-President:  Kurt  Licdtke,  San  Francisco  State  College,  San 
Francisco  27,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Raymond  F.  Lillie,  Hayward  High  School, 
Hayward,  Calif. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

President:  Frank  G.  Ryder,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Vice-President:  Gerhard  Schade,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.H. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Ann  Friedl,  High  Mowing  School,  Wilton,  N.H. 

OHIO 

President:  Rudolf  A.  Syring,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Vice-President:  Adolf  E.  Schroeder,  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Bruce  Haywood,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier, 
Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 

President:  Erich  H.  Eichholz,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

First  Vice-President:  Gerhard  Wiens,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 

Second  Vice-President:  Robert  W.  Gericke,  Casady  School,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Geraldine  M.  Huhnke,  Bethany  Nazarene 
College,  Bethany,  Okla. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

President:  Theodore  Dreyer,  Gonraga  University,  Spokane  2,  Wash. 

Secretary:  Elizabeth  Sands,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Treasurer:  Otto  G.  Bachimont,  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  6, 
Wash. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

President:  Richard  C.  Clark,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4,  Pa. 

Vice-President:  Charles  E.  Werner,  Jr.,  Central  High  School,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary:  William  W.  I.angebartel,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pa. 

Treasurer:  Albert  L.  Lloyd,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

President:  Frank  L.  Woods,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston, 
R.L 

Viee-Presvtent:  Rev.  E.  Henry  Schmidt,  O.P.,  Providence  College, 
Providence,  R.L 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Karl  S.  Weimar,  Brown  University,  Providence 
12,  R.L 

ROCHESTER 

PresUlent:  Arthur  M.  Hanhardt,  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester  20,  N.Y. 

Vice-President:  Jessie  Kneisel,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester 
4,  N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Robert  T.  Guiffrida,  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester  20,  N.Y. 

SAN  DIEGO 

President:  J.  Michael  Moore,  San  Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego  2, 
Calif. 

Vice-President:  Werner  R.  Maiwald,  Escondido  Union  High  School, 
EsconrHdo,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Gerald  J.  Nr’vall,  Mt.  Miguel  High  School, 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

President:  John  G.  Kunstmann,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Vice-President:  H.  W.  Fuller,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Kenneth  E.  Keeton,  Wake  Forest  College, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

President:  Donald  G.  Daviau,  University  of  California,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Robert  D.  Wayne,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena  4,  Calif. 

TEXAS 

President:  J.  C.  Cornette,  Jr.,  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex. 
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Seeretaru-Treagurer:  Margaret  Kober  Merzbach,  Southwestern 
University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Chairman:  Rolf  E.  P.  King,  Hamburg  High  School,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

Vice-Chairman:  Henry  M.  Cordes,  Mary\’alc  High  School,  Cheek* 
towaga,  N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Ir>'ing  K.  Karp,  Lockport  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

WISCONSIN 

President:  Robert  E.  Simmons,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 
8,  Wise. 

Vice-President:  Kurt  Zander,  Shorewood  High  School,  Milwaukee 
11,  Wise. 

Secretary:  Theodora  Taras,  Central  High  School,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 

Treasurer:  Marion  Pohlmann,  Nicolct  High  School,  Milwaukee  17, 
Wise. 


CHAPTER  REPORTS 


BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting:  took  place  at 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  Harvard, 
on  October  18,  1958,  with  the 
Chapter  president.  Professor  Harry 
Zohn  of  Brandeis  University,  act¬ 
ing  as  host.  After  the  president's 
introductory  remarks,  the  new 
German  Consul,  Dr.  Guenther 
Motz,  extended  the  greetings  and 
thanks  of  his  go\’emment  for  the 
Chapter’s  work.  Next  the  new 
slate  of  officers  was  announced: 
President,  Prof.  Harry  Zohn, 
Brandeis  U.;  Vice  -  Presidents, 
Prof.  Jack  Stein,  Harvard,  Prof. 
John  Wells,  Tufts  U.  (who  also 
has  particular  charge  of  the  radio 
program) ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Justine 
Devlin,  Lawrence  High;  Secretary, 
Prof.  Henry  Homik,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  President 
Zohn  then  read  the  programs 
scheduled  for  the  weekly  German 
Hour  over  Boston  Radio  Station 
WBOS  and  introduced  the  meet¬ 
ing’s  guest  artist,  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Goldstein,  who  brilliantly  per¬ 
formed  piano  works  of  Beethoven 
and  Toch.  The  musical  portion  of 
the  meeting  was  followed  by  an 
erudite,  profound  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  on  Antikes  itn 
Deutschen  Idealismus  by  Prof. 
Harold  A.  T.  O.  Reiche  of  M.I.T.’s 
Humanities  Department,  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  continuity  as  well  as 
particular  interpretation  of  the 
Gassical  tradition,  especially  in 
the  works  of  Goethe  and  Hölderlin. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Henry  Hornik, 
Secretary 


CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  Saturday,  April  12th, 
1958.  Following  a  coffee  hour  from 
10  to  11,  President  T.  Chadboume 
Dunham  conducted  the  business 
meeting.  He  read  a  letter  concern¬ 
ing  increased  enrollment  in  Ger¬ 
man.  A  letter  from  Miss  Schlim- 
bach  asked  for  a  Connecticut 
representative  for  German  for  the 
FLES  program.  Mrs.  Maryann 
Welch  O’Hara  volunteered  for  this. 
Then  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Wolfgang  Paul¬ 
sen;  Vice-President,  Lester  Rapa- 
port;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary 
E.  Wright. 

Following  the  business  meeting 
there  was  a  panel  discussion 
on  "Common  Problems  in  the 
Teaching  of  German”.  Mr.  Rapa- 
port  spoke  on  German  in  the  high 
schools.  Miss  Hafkesbrink  (Con¬ 
necticut  Ck)llege)  on  textbooks  and 
other  sources  of  study,  and 
Christoph  Schweitzer  on  teaching 
methods.  Then  came  lunch  in  the 
Student  Union  cafeteria.  At  the 
afternoon  meeting  the  group  de¬ 
cided  to  meet  in  April  1959,  and 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  was  suggested  as  a  possible 
place.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
morning  meeting  be  omitted,  since 
many  come  from  long  distances.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the 
Connecticut  Chapter  look  into  the 
possibility  of  expanding  into  a 
Connecticut  Valley  Chapter.  Then 
those  present  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Professor  Bernhard 
Blume  of  Harvard  University  de- 
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liver  an  informal  lecture  on 
Bertolt  Brecht. 

Andrew  ll'ade  High  School 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 

Hakyann  Welch  O’Hara, 
Acting  Secretary 

INDIANA  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  in 
Atherton  Center,  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity  on  April  19  at  1:30  p.m.  In 
view  of  the  awakening  national 
interest  in  FL’s  the  members 
agreed  that  the  time  was  propiti¬ 
ous  for  concerted  action.  The  first 
step  of  the  lAATG,  it  was  decided, 
would  be  to  ascertain  the  status  of 
German  instruction  in  Indiana, 
whatever  FLES  programs  are  in 
operation,  and  what  schools  con¬ 
template  the  introduction  of  Ger¬ 
man.  The  purpose  of  such  a  study 
is  to  let  the  association  see  just 
where  it  can  be  effective. 

The  formal  program  consisted  of 
a  literary  paper  and  a  talk  sup¬ 
plemented  with  colored  slides.  Jn 
the  former,  Mrs.  John  ter  Haar  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
spoke  on  the  concept  of  Nature  in 
the  work  of  Elisabeth  Langgässer 
and  gave  the  members  an  extreme¬ 
ly  lucid  insight  into  what  can  be 
a  difficult  topic.  Mrs.  Frances  Ellis 
of  Indiana  next  gave  the  members 
a  fascinating  commentary  on  con¬ 
ditions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
East  Germany.  Good  slides  and 
assorted  realia  highlighted  an  en¬ 
joyable  talk. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
3:30  p.m. 

*  *  * 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday,  October  23  at  the 
Athenaeum  in  Indianapolis.  The 
luncheon  at  12:30  was  followed 


by  a  brief  business  meeting.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  Fred 
J.  Beharriell  of  Indiana  University 
and  Secretary’-Treasurer,  James 
M.  Spillane  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  continuing  in  that 
office  for  another  year. 

A  literary  paper  read  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hans  W.  Buchinger  of 
Earlham  College,  entitled  “Der 
Menschheit  schöne  Jugend“:  Unser 
Anteil  am  Geisteserbe  der  Sprache, 
Professor  Buchinger  offered  the 
members  a  most  enjoyable  apprec¬ 
iation  of  Schiller  in  the  modern 
vein.  Ho  was  followed  by  the 
National  Secretary  of  the  AATG, 
Professor  Karl-Heinz  Planitz  of 
Wabash  College,  who  discussed  cur¬ 
rent  problems  of  the  AATG.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Planitz  outlined  the  growth 
of  the  organization  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  attendant  upon  its  present 
size.  Professor  Planitz  also  re¬ 
ported  on  the  various  projects  in 
which  the  AATG  is  involved. 

The  last  part  of  the  program 
was  an  informal  discussion  of  post¬ 
war  American-German  relations 
as  seen  by  two  visitors  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Rolf  Zitslsperger  and 
Doctor  Günter  Schmitz-Linnartz. 
Both  are  Assistants  in  German  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  this 
year.  A  lively  discussion  ensued 
after  brief  talks  by  the  visitors. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:30 
p.m. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

James  M.  Spillane, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  at 
Adelphi  College  Wednesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  15th.  The  president.  Dr. 
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Anton  M.  Huffert,  spoke  warm 
words  of  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  Dr.  Siegfried  Muller  who  found¬ 
ed  this  chapter,  and  commended 
Miss  Gertrude  Gunther’s  demon¬ 
stration  class  of  German  III  on 
October  8th,  1958.  Dr.  Muller  told 
us  that  he  will  represent  Adelphi 
College  at  the  Northeast  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  at  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  April  17, 
18,  1959. 

Mr.  Scipione  of  Massapequa 
High  School  was  elected  Vice- 
President  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Gunther  of  Hempstead  High  School 
Treasurer.  Miss  Hertha  Karl  of 
Waldorf  School,  Garden  City, 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  High  School 
Contest  Committee  together  with 
Miss  Helene  Zimmer  and  Mr. 
Scipione  of  Massapequa  High 
School.  Mr.  Leusch  moved  that 
German  IV  should  be  included  in 
the  contest.  The  motion  was  car¬ 
ried. 

Dr.  Merrett  of  Adelphi  College, 
chairman  of  the  FLES  committee, 
reported  on  its  activities  and  stated 
that  the  teaching  of  German  at  the 
public  school  is  still  lagging  behind 
that  of  French  and  Spanish.  Mr. 
Baker  offered  to  lend  a  15  minute 
film:  “Der  Wettlauf  des  Hasen 
und  des  Igels.”  Mr.  Scipione  rec¬ 
ommended  the  90  minute  film  on 
Schiller  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  German  Embassy,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Our  winter  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  at  7  p.m..  New  Hyde  Park 
Inn.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  6  p.m. 

Waldorf  School 
Adelphi  College 

Hertha  Karl, 
Secretary 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  CHAPTER 

The  Mountain-Plains  Chapter 
held  its  fifth  meeting  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  on  October  25th.  Tvrenty- 
two  members  and  guests  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Prof.  Alexander  Hartman  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota 
presided. 

The  program  opened  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Dean 
Walter  Militzer  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  Colorado  College  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  fine  paper  on  “Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  Der  Turm." 

Prof.  Hartman  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  acted  as  modera¬ 
tor  for  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  possibilities  it  offers  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  teachers 
of  German.  Participating  as  panel 
r;embers  were  Miss  Margaret 
Dolezal  of  Lincoln  Northeast  High 
School,  Prof.  John  Winkelman  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Prof.  Gerhard  Schmutterer  of 
Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota.  A  discussion  period 
followed. 

At  the  business  meeting,  which 
concluded  the  morning  program, 
the  Treasurer’s  report  was  read 
and  approved.  The  Nominating 
Committee  presented  the  following 
slate  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  Dr.  Paul  Schach,  University 
of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and 
Dr.  Don  Allison,  University  of 
Nebraska,  for  Secretary-Treasurer. 
They  were  unanimously  elected. 

Following  luncheon.  Dr.  Don 
Allison  showed  and  commented  on 
colored  slides  which  he  had  made 
while  in  Austria  last  year.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  two  o’clock. 
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University  of  South  Dakota 

Richard  B.  O'Connell, 
Secretary 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

President  Siecriried  B.  Puknat 
])rc8ided  at  the  fall  meeting  held 
18  October  1958  at  the  College  of 
Holy  Names,  Oakland.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  at  1:43 
p.m.  Minutes  of  the  spring  meeting 
held  at  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  8  March  1958,  were  approved 
as  read.  The  secretary  reported  a 
100%  renewal  in  membership  and 
a  balance  of  $18.21  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beatic  expressed 
tlianks  to  co-workers  Wheeler, 
Knoll,  and  Dusel  for  their  assist¬ 
ance  with  the  spring  contest. 
Twenty-three  schools,  represented 
by  ninety-two  students,  partici¬ 
pated.  The  German  Consulate  in 
San  Francisco  donated  sixteen 
prizes.  Mr.  Bcatie  stated  that  on'5 
of  the  major  problems  was  the 
proper  evaluation  of  papers  which 
clearly  showed  knowledge  of  Ger¬ 
man  obtained  outside  the  class¬ 
room. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Boeninger,  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee,  pre¬ 
sented  the  names  of  Gerald  E. 
l.opran,  Morgan  Hill,  for  president, 
and  Kurt  Liedtke,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  for  vice-president. 
The  term  of  the  incumbent  secre¬ 
tary  expires  after  two  years.  Since 
there  were  no  further  nominations 
from  the  floor,  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr. 
Liedtke  were  elected  unanimously. 

President  Puknat  then  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Kurt  Steiner  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  who  presented  a 
description  of  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  “Stanford  in  Germany.”  Dr. 


Steiner  first  showed  colored  slides 
of  the  school  and  its  setting  and 
then  described  the  program  and 
its  implementation  during  the  first 
session. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
2:45  p.m. 

Hayward  High  School 
Hayward,  California 

Raymond  F.  Lillie, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
CHAPTER 

We  had  our  Fall  Meeting  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11th  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Due  to  the  “long  weekend” 
many  of  our  members  had  other 
commitments  and  the  attendance 
was  unusually  small,  only  nine. 

After  luncheon  as  guests  of  the 
Academy  we  held  the  business 
meeting  in  the  spacious  Faculty 
Room  with  Dr.  Frank  Ryder,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  presiding.  Our  “Roll 
Call”  showed  that  our  original 
number  has  grown  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-six.  The  secretary  read 
several  notes  from  absent  mem¬ 
bers  with  encouraging  news  about 
strong  increases  in  German.  The 
main  topic  of  the  meeting  was  the 
furthering  of  German  in  general 
and  in  our  states  in  particular.  We 
have  asked  all  members  to  submit 
suggestions  for  a  questionnaire  to 
Dr.  Ryder,  who  will  compile  the 
information  for  our  approval  be¬ 
fore  sending  it  to  all  language 
teachers.  The  ofllcial  meeting 
closed  at  4  o’clock. 

Following  the  official  meeting  we 
heard  about  the  summer  experi¬ 
ences  of  Gerhard  Schade,  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  who  had  been  sent  to 
Russia  for  one  month  by  his 
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■chool.  HU  report  wu  indeed 
intereetinir  *nd  enlifldiUmng. 

High  Mowing  School 
ll'i/ton,  N.  H. 

Ann  M.  Friu>i., 
SecreUry-T  reasu  rer 

NORTHWEST  CHAPTER 

Teachers  of  German  from  every 
comer  of  the  Pacifle  Northwest 
attended  the  Ninth  Annual  North* 
west  Conference  of  Foreiicn  Lan- 
fCuaire  Teachers  which  was  held  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  April 
10-12,  1958.  The  Chapter  met  on 
April  12,  1958,  at  1:15  p.m.  Pro- 
fsesor  R.  F.  Wilkie  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  presided 
and  more  than  thirty  attended. 
Miss  Ruth  Isaacs  from  Garhcld 
High  School  in  Seattle  reported  on 
“The  Seattle  Teacher-Student  Ex¬ 
change  Program.”  She  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  had  gone  to  a  girls’  school  in 
Germany  and  spent  a  year  in  Ger¬ 
many  while  the  same  school  had 
sent  a  student  and  a  teacher  to 
Garfield  High  School  in  Seattle. — 
Miss  Isaacs’  paper  was  followed 
by  a  panel  discussion  of  “Ap¬ 
proaches  to  Elementary  German.” 
Members  of  the  panel  were  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  O.  Lindberg,  Professor 
Charlotte  Hepperle,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Boost,  Miss  Dorothy  Seivers,  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  F.  Eaton,  and  Professor 
H.  C.  Meyer.  —  Professor  H.  F. 
Peters  later  spoke  of  the  problems 
and  progress  of  the  “Deutsche 
Sommerschule  am  Pazifik”  at  Reed 
College. 

The  Secretary’s  and  Treasurer’s 
reports  were  encouraging:  mem¬ 
bership  has  increased  by  about  30 
per  cent.  A  resolution  was  passed 
that  an  annual  membership  drive 


be  conducted  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  keep  a  file  of  all 
teachers  of  German  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  was  sugc^ested  that 
mimeographed  lUts  of  teachers  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  AATG  in 
order  to  make  possible  personal 
contact  with  prospective  members. 
In  order  to  insure  more  continuity 
in  the  administration  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter,  some  new  officers  were  elected 
for  a  one-year  term,  some  for  a 
two-year  term.  Serving  a  one-year 
term  will  be  Professor  T.  D.  Dreyer 
as  President,  Professor  Elizabeth 
Sands  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Stanley 
Kimball  as  Western  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  serving  a  two-year  term  will 
be  Professor  Ward  Powell  as 
Eastern  Vice  President,  Professor 
Wolfgan.';  Leppmann  as  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Professor  Otto  G.  Bachimont 
as  Treasurer. 

The  State  College  of  Waehington 
Elizabeth  M.  Sands, 
Secretary 

OKLAHOMA  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Oklahoma  City  on 
October  24,  1958,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Johannes  Malthaner, 
president  of  the  chapter.  Approx¬ 
imately  thirty  people  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  In  the  business  session 
the  following  officers  were  elected; 
President:  Dr.  Erich  Eichholz 
(University  of  Oklahoma) 

Ist  Vice-President:  Dr.  Gerhard 
Wiens  (University  of  Okla.) 

2nd  Vice-President:  Mr.  Robert 
Gericke,  (Casady  School,  Okla¬ 
homa  City) 

Since  the  secretary  serves  a  three- 
year  term.  Miss  cleraldine  Huhnke 
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will  continue  as  secretary-treasurer 
for  another  year. 

An  interesting  and  varied  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  by  the  four 
speakers.  Dr.  Gerhard  Wiens  spoke 
on  “A  Folklore  Trip  among  the 
Mennonites  of  Manitoba/’  stressing 
the  cultural  heritage  of  that  group 
and  contrasting  their  dialect  with 
High  German  forms.  In  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  “Impressions  of  My 
Recent  Trip  to  Germany  —  Sum¬ 
mer,  1958,”  Dr.  Robert  Laessig 
discussed  both  the  progress  and 
the  problems  of  modem  Germany. 
The  teaching  of  languages  on  the 
elementary  and  on  the  secondary 
school  level  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Harrison  (Casady  School, 
Oklahoma  City)  and  Colonel  V.  E. 
Caldwell  (Northwest  Classen  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City),  respec¬ 
tively. 

Bethany  Nazarene  College 

Geraldine  M.  Huhnke, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday,  April  19,  1958,  at  the 
Hotel  Californian,  Fresno,  Cali- 
foma.  The  meeting  was  part  of 
the  first  state-wide  convocation  of 
California  language  teachers  as¬ 
sociations. 

Chapter  President  Robert  R. 
Heitner  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10  a.m.,  and  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  speaker  of  the  day.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  H.  Bäuml  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Germanic  Languages,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angel¬ 
es),  who  read  an  informative  and 
witty  paper  on  the  subject  “Karl 
Kraus:  das  Schreckensgespenst 
der  Wiener  Presse  und  Literatur.” 


Presenting  Kraus  as  a  satirist  who 
based  his  judgments  on  the  point 
of  view  that  language  is  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  thought  and  therefore  has 
a  predominantly  ethical  signifi¬ 
cance,  Dr.  Bäuml  discussed  some 
of  Kraus’  novel  and  stimulating,  | 

if  iconoclastic,  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  Harden,  Hofmannsthal,  and 
Schnitzler. 

After  a  short  question-and-an- 
swer  period.  President  Heitner 
adjourned  the  meeting  at  11  a.m. 

•  •  • 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday,  October  25,  1958,  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles.  Fifty-six  members 
and  guests  were  present — a  fact 
which  made  this  the  best-attended 
meeting  of  recent  years.  Chapter 
President  Donald  G.  Daviau 
called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
11:15  a.m.  and  introduced  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Harold  von  Hofe,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  German  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  The  German  Quar¬ 
terly. 

Professor  von  Hofe’s  talk  was 
entitled:  “Aus  der  Redaktion  des 
German  Quarterly.  Betrachtungen 
über  heutige  Probleme  des  Deutsch¬ 
lehrers.”  From  his  vantage  point 
as  Managing  Editor  of  The  Ger¬ 
man  Quarterly,  Professor  von  Hofe 
gave  the  chapter  an  authoritative 
and  encouraging  report  on  what 
may  be  called  the  strategic  prob¬ 
lems  which  face  the  profession  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
language  study.  This  aw'areness 
is  expressed  in  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
which,  by  its  encouragement  of 
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language  study  and  eapouaal  of 
forward-looking  methods,  presents 
opportunities  and  challenges  on  all 
levels  of  language  instruction.  Of 
special  interest  are  Sections  601, 
602,  and  611  of  the  Act,  which 
pertain  to  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  language  and  area 
study  centers,  and  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  language  institutes  for  the 
training  of  secondary  school  lan¬ 
guage  teachers.  Turning  to  the 
more  technical  aide  of  his  work 


with  The  German  Quarterly,  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Hofe  discussed  editorial 
policy,  and  in  particular  stressed 
the  continuing  need  for  fresh, 
stimulating,  and  significant  ar¬ 
ticles. 

After  a  question  -  and  -  answer 
period,  the  president  adjourned  the 
meeting  at  12:45  p.m. 

California  Institute  of  Technolog n 

Robert  D.  Wayne. 

Secretary 


NEWS,  NOTES,  AND  COMMENTS 


The  1959  Northeast  Conference 
on  the  Teaching  of  Modem  For¬ 
eign  Languages  will  be  held  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  April  17  and  18. 
Professor  L.  E.  Dostert,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Languages  and 
Linguistics  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  Chairman. 

The  MOUNTAIN  INTERSTATE 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CON¬ 
FERENCE  was  held  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  Carson-NeA\7nan  College, 
Jefferson  City,  Tennessee,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10  and  11.  Fourteen  colleges 
and  a  few  high  schools  partici¬ 
pated,  and  varied  program  of  pap¬ 
ers  and  talks  on  literature  and 
methods  was  offered. 

AUSTRIAN  INFORMATION, 
published  by  the  Austrian  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  31  Last  69th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  provides  monthly 
insights  into  the  industrial,  cultur¬ 
al,  and  political  past,  present  and 
future  of  Austria. 

The  booklet,  “Cultural  News 
from  Germany,”  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  INTER 
NATIONES  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
l)rints  excellently  organized  news 
and  comments  on  German  Art, 
Literature,  Research,  Cultural 
Life,  Religious  Affairs,  and  Edu¬ 
cation. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  German  at  the 
University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley)  175  Ph.D.’s  in  German  were 
granted  in  the  nation  from  1953 


to  1957.  Between  now  and  1970, 
however,  California  colleges  and 
universities  alone  will  need  an 
estimated  408  new  Germanists. 
The  apt  title  of  the  study  is  “Why 
Study  German?” 

The  Stefan  Zweig  Gesellschaft 
has  Just  issued  its  third  bulletin. 
Membership  dues  of  the  new 
organization  are  five  dollars;  stu¬ 
dents  can  join  for  one  dollar.  The 
address  is  Piaristengasse  46/17, 
Wic’i  VlIT,  .Austria.  Professor 
Zehn  of  lirandeis  Uni\’ersity 
is  Vice-President  and  will  b?  glad 
to  furnish  detailed  information. 

Teachers  of  modem  languages 
must  meet  modem  needs  by  re¬ 
garding  these  languages  as  living 
systems  of  vocal  communication, 
not  as  records  from  the  dead  past. 
Dr.  William  P.  Dismukes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Miami 
Modern  Languages  Department, 
told  delegates  of  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  Modem  Language  Associa¬ 
tion  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  convention  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
November  11,  1968. 

Dr.  Dismukes,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  empha¬ 
sized  the  responsibility  of  teachers 
of  modem  languages  to  supply  the 
superior  instmetion  which  the 
national  interest  now  demands. 

Said  he:  “To  this  end  (of  sup¬ 
plying  superior  instmetion)  we 
should  not  feel  satisfied  with  the 
status  of  our  teaching  programs 
but  should  eagerly  search  for  new 
ways  of  making  them  more  ef¬ 
fective. 
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‘‘ForeiRn  Ianguas:e  teachers  in 
particular  must  ask  themselves  if 
they  are  equipped  to  teach  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
times. 

“Too  many  of  us  have  yet  to 
realize  that  teaching  a  living  lan¬ 
guage  like  a  code  to  be  deciphered 
is  treating  it  like  a  record  from 
the  dead  past,  disregarding  its 
actuality  as  a  system  of  vocal  com¬ 
munication  among  a  people  in 
whose  current  activities  we  have 
reason  to  be  interested. 

“The  teacher  who  cannot  speak 
the  language  he  is  supposed  to 
teach  can  only  talk  about  it  and 
therefore  can  hardly  impart  to  his 
students  any  ability  to  speak  or 
understand  —  skills  which  are 
considered  of  primary  importance 
today. 

“This  is  said  with  no  intention 
of  advocating  the  teaching  of  lan¬ 
guage  skills  at  the  expense  of 
literature.  On  the  contrary,  my 
contention  is  that  the  vaunted 
values  of  reading  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  original  are  only  acces¬ 
sible  to  those  who  have  oral-aural 
command  of  the  language  which 
serves  as  the  vehicle  for  this 
literature. 

“Even  in  literature  courses  an 
opportunity  to  continue  practice  in 
the  basic  skills  of  hearing,  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  need  not  interfere 
with  the  literary  subject  matter 
and  can  be  of  great  value  to  the 
future  teacher.” 


At  a  FLES  Conference  held  in 
July  of  last  year  at  Montana  State 
College  and  attended  by  200  edu¬ 
cators,  civic  leaders,  and  parents 
Dr.  Alice  Schlimbach  gave  one  of 
the  main  lectures.  She  urged  that 


the  importance  of  FLES  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  local  meetings  and  on 
radio-television  programs,  and  that 
prominent  citizens  support  FLES 
programs  in  their  communities. 
The  prerequisites  of  a  FLES 
teacher,  she  stressed,  are  excellence 
in  pronunciation  and  conversa¬ 
tional  fluency  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  elementary  school  teaching 
methods.  A  recent  survey  of  60 
German  FLES  teachers  showed 
that  native  speakers,  college  stu¬ 
dents.  professors,  and  former  ser¬ 
vicemen  can  be  of  great  help  in 
initiating  programs. 


EVALUATING  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  GERMAN 

From  December  1957  through 
May  1958  I  taught  German  to 
three  third-grade  classes  in  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan.  I  met  each  class 
four  afternoons  a  week  for  approx¬ 
imately  twenty  minutes.  Hope 
College  reduced  my  teaching  load 
and  donated  my  services. 

It  was  felt  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  evaluate  the 
program  so  that  concrete  evidence 
of  progress  could  be  provided  to 
the  parents,  the  school  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  therefore  devised  a  series 
of  tests  which  I  gave  at  approxi¬ 
mately  two-month  intervals. 

For  the  most  part  those  children 
who  responded  in  class  and  paid 
attention  scored  high,  although 
there  were  sometimes  unexpected 
results.  There  were  thirty  children 
in  each  group  and  in  a  few  caser« 
children  who  rarely  responded  in 
class  did  much  better  than  I  should 
have  predicted.  With  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  were  grasping  more 
than  appeared  in  class,  I  gradually 
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coaxed  them  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  oral  response.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  children  did  less  well 
than  anticipated;  the  tests  showed 
that  they  w’ere  anxious  to  speak 
in  class  but  were  not  always  listen¬ 
ing  carefully.  I  found  it  wise  not 
to  call  on  them  too  readily,  but  to 
make  them  listen  to  their  more 
accurate  classmates.  I  took  care 
to  see  that  they  always  repeated 
the  correct  response  if  they  gave 
it  incorrectly  at  first.  In  subse¬ 
quent  tests  their  scores  improved. 

The  tests  were  designed  so  that 
the  children  did  not  have  to  read 
or  write  any  German  at  this  stage 
beyond  such  things  as  “Ja"  or 
“Nein”,  words  which  they  had  no 
dilficulty  in  recognizing  from  their 
oral-aural  instruction.  I  found  it 
imi)ortant  also  not  to  re<;uire 
answers  in  English  that  taxed 
their  limited  ability  to  spell.  For 
example,  it  was  not  satisfactory  to 
ask  “Was  trinkst  du  zum  Früh¬ 
stück?"  if  there  was  doubt  about 
their  ability  to  spell  “milk”  or 
“cocoa,”  even  though  I  knew  they 
understood  the  question  and  could 
give  the  correct  oral  answer.  A 
few  children  in  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  might  try  the  unfamiliar 
spelling,  some  might  attempt  to 
draw  a  picture,  but  others  would 
not  answer  at  all.  The  revised 
tests  will  be  included  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual 
on  which  I  am  now  working. 

This  fail  the  College  is  loaning 
me  once  more  to  the  public  schools 
in  Holland,  so  that  I  may  teach 
German  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
grades.  The  9th  grade  group  is 
the  one  that  I  originally  started 
in  the  4th  grade  five  years  ago. 
All  these  groups  have  been  having 


German  as  part  of  their  regular 
school  curriculum,  but  it  is  felt 
now  that  the  program  needs 
organization  at  the  secondary 
school  le^’cl.  A  sound  curriculum 
needs  to  be  developed  for  the  four 
high  school  years.  Here  again  I 
shall  be  vitally  concerned  with 
testing  and  evaluating  progress. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  the  expansion  of  German  at 
the  elementary  school  level  will 
also  be  happy  to  know  that  I  shall 
start  a  3rd  grade  class  in  one  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  my  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  interest  engendered  by 
this  pilot  elass  will  influence  the 
board  of  education  in  that  city  to 
extend  the  instruction  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  and  to  provide  a 
permanent  teacher  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Ernest  E.  Ellert 
Hope  College 


BRIEF  AUS  DEUTSCHLAND 
Zwar  nicht  dem  Termin  nach, 
aber  zweifellos  im  Hinblick  auf 
ihre  Bedeutung  stellen  die  Berliner 
Festwochen,  die  in  diesem  Jahr 
zum  achten  Mal  stattfanden,  den 
Auftakt  der  Saison  dar.  “Die  Ber¬ 
liner  Bühnen  horten  listig  ihre 
Novitäten.  Sie  schießen  ihr  Pulver 
in  den  vierzehn  Tagen  kompakt  ab, 
so  daß  wirklich  jeden  Abend 
vielerlei  los  ist  und  es  für  eine 
kurze  Spanne  den  Anschein  hat, 
als  wäre  Berlin  noch  das  Kunst- 
Berlin  der  sagenhaften  zwanziger 
Jahre,  die  überfüllte  Musenstadt 
ihrer  einstig  großen,  zentralen 
Zeit”,  schreibt  der  Berliner  Kritiker 
Friedrich  Luft  rückblickend.  Und 
der  Musikkritiker  der  Frankfurter 
Allgemeinen  Zeitung  erglänzt: 
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"Berlin  bietet  neben  Edinburg 
(unter  anderen  internationalen 
Festspielorten)  die  am  reichlichsten 
gedeckte  Tafel,  hat  aber  vor  der 
schottischen  Metropole  den  Vorzug, 
daß  die  Akzente  viel  moderner 
gesetzt  sind,  daß  die  unpopulären 
Tendenzen  des  20.  Jahrhunderts 
eine  entscheidende  Rolle  spielen.” 
Im  Schauspiel  traten  diese  Tenden¬ 
zen  besonders  an  einem  Abend  in 
der  “Tribüne"  her\'or  als  nacheinan¬ 
der  zwei  “Schock-Franzosen”,  Jean 
Genet  mit  der  Kurz-Tragiidie  “Die 
Zofen”  und  Eugene  Ionesco  mit 
“Jacques  oder  Der  Gehorsam”  zu 
Wort  kamen.  “Ein  beunruhigender 
Abend"  hieß  es  angesichts  der  bei¬ 
den  Stücke,  in  denen  Grenzsituatio¬ 
nen  menschlichen  Verhaltens  ins 
Absurde  hinübcrgespiclt  und  da¬ 
durch  in  ihrer  Abgründigkeit  deut¬ 
lich  gemacht  werden.  Die  bereits  im 
Laufe  der  letzten  Saison  sich 
abzeichnende  Aufführungsserie 
solcher  moderner  Grotesken  scheint 
sich  in  diesem  Jahr  fortzusetzen 
und  beginnt — auch  in  der  “Provinz” 
zwischen  Hamburg  und  Stuttgart 
— bei  der  Kritik  wie  unter  dem 
Publikum  Anhänger  zu  gewinnen. 

Die  Berliner  Uraufführung  des 
im  vorigen  Jahr  mit  dem  Gerhart 
Hauptmann-Preis  der  Freien  Volks¬ 
bühne  ausgezeichneten  Schauspiels 
“Der  Kürassier  Sebastian  und  sein 
Sohn”  von  Theodor  Schübel,  einem 
Bilderbogen-Lehrstück  über  den 
Undank  der  mächtigen  Herren  aus 
dem  äO- jährigen  Krieg,  das  in  die 
Nachfolge  der  Brechtschen  Technik 
gehört,  konnte  trotz  guter  Ansätze 
der  scharfen  Kritik  der  Festwo- 
chenansprüchc  nicht  standhalten. 

Eine  interessante  Konfrontation 
gab  es  auf  dem  musikalischen 
Sektor:  neben  der  vorzüglichen 


.^ufführurg  von  Giselher  Klebes 
Lulu-Ballett  “Menagerie”  in  der 
Choreographie  von  Tatjana  Gsov- 
sky  das  Gastspiel  der  Hambur- 
gischrn  Staatsoper  mit  Alban  Bergs 
“Lulu”.  Der  Musikkritiker  H.  H. 
Stuckenschmidt  schreibt:  “Welche 
aufregenden  Möglichkeiten  des 
Vergleichs!  Berg  hat  den  Wede- 
kind-Stoff  naiv  und  pathetisch 
erlebt,  ohne  die  Distanz  einer 
jüngeren  Generation.”  Ein  weiterer 
bemerkenswerter  Abend  galt  den 
Uraufführungen  von  vier  von  der 
Festspielleitung  in  Auftrag  gege¬ 
benen  Kurzopem,  wobei  Humphrey 
Scarle  mit  dem  “Tagebuch  eines 
Irren”  (nach  Gogol)  den  stärksten 
Eindruck  hinterließ. 

Auch  in  der  “Provinz”  setzte 
man,  wenn  möglich,  Novitäten  an 
den  Anfang.  In  Bochum  enttäuschte 
die  mit  ’großen  Erwartungen 
vorbelastete  Uraufführung  von 
Hermann  Moers  Schauspiel  “Zur 
Zeit  der  Distelblüte”  in  der 
Inszenierung  Hans  Schallas.  Das 
Stück  gehört  in  die  Reihe  der 
symbolistischen  Gesellschaftskritik, 
der  abstrahierten  Existenz-Ana¬ 
lyse,  die  von  Sartres  “Geschlos¬ 
sener  Gesellschaft”  eingeleitet 
wurde  und  heute  von  unseren 
“zornigen  jungen  Männern”  zum 
Lieblingsthema  erkoren  zu  sein 
scheint.  Ob  die  Enttäuschung,  wie 
der  Rezensent  der  “Welt”  durch- 
blicken  läßt,  der  Inszenierung 
zuzuschieben  ist,  werden  die 
Aufführungen  an  etwa  einem 
Dutzend  weiterer  Theater  erweisen, 
die  das  Stück  in  ihrem  Spielplan 
ankündigen. 

Auch  eine  “Ausgrabung”  gab  es 
in  Bochum:  "Gas”  von  Georg 
Kaiser  in  der  Inszenierung  Erwin 
Piscators.  Der  Regisseur  schaltete 
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aich  dabei  als  Bearbeiter  ein;  er 
fügte  dem  1918  geschriebenen 
“Gas  1”  aus  “Gas  11”  (1920)  einen 
letzten  Akt  hinzu,  in  welchem  er, 
nach  dem  Urteil  der  “Welt”  den 
“absoluten  Massentod”  Vision 
werden  läßt.  An  der  Frage,  ob 
Kaisers  expressionistische  Stücke 
noch  aufführbar  seien,  schieden 
sich  die  Meinungen  der  Kritik. 
Während  die  "Welt”  den  Stand¬ 
punkt  vertritt,  Piscator  habe  “ein 
kühnes  Spiel  gewonnen”,  beschei¬ 
nigt  Albert  Schultze-Vellinghau?"n 
in  der  FAZ  dem  Regisseur  zwar, 
daß  er  das  Publikum  “in  den 
halben  Schrecken  kühlen  Respekts” 
versetzt  habe,  fährt  jedoch  fort: 
“Aber  das  Stück  —  leider  nein. 
Auch  wenn  es,  tapfer  genug,  die 
Vernichtung  warnend  spürt:  seine 
Sprache  erreicht  unser  Ohr  nicht 
mehr.” 

Als  “Verdienst,  auf  eine  verges¬ 
sene  Kostbarkeit  der  Weltliteratur 
aufmerksam  gemacht  zu  haben” 
wnirde  die  Inszenierung  von  Calr 
derons  “Tochter  der  Luft”  am 
Nationaltheater  Mannheim  gewer¬ 
tet.  Für  den  Germanisten  ist  es 
reizvoll  zu  hören,  daß  diese 
.Aufführung  zugleich  die  Urauf¬ 
führung  der  deutschen  Nachdich¬ 
tung  des  Literarhistorikers  Max 
Kommerell  war. 

Am  Deutschen  Schauspielhaus 
Hamburg  begann  die  Saison  mit 
Gerhart  Hauptmanns  “Iphigenie 
in  Delphi”,  dem  Schlußstück  der 
Hauptmannschen  Atriden  -  Tetra¬ 
logie,  die  der  Abschluß  seines 
dramatischen  Lebenswerks  ist.  Der 
Kritiker  Kurt  Lothar  Tank  bestä¬ 
tigte  der  Aufführung  in  der  Regie 
Ulrich  Erfurths  eine  außerordent¬ 
liche  Geschlossenheit.  “Die  drei 
großen  Darsteller  Hilde  Krahl 


(Elektra),  Elisabeth  Flickenschildt 
(Iphigenie)  und  Richard  Münch 
(Orcst)  verleihen  der  zwischen 
Trance  und  Traum  sich  vollzie¬ 
henden  Tragödie  eine  Wucht  und 
Einheitlichkeit,  die  der  Urauffüh¬ 
rung  (während  des  Kriegs  durch 
Jürgen  Fehling)  fehlte.” 

In  Göttingen  eröffnete  Heinz 
Hilpert  die  Spielzeit  seines 
Deulsch'.n  Theaters  mit  zwei  eige¬ 
nen  Insrenierungen.  über  “Dantons 
Tod”  von  Georg  Büchner  berichtet 
die  FAZ:  “Heinz  Hilperts  Insze¬ 
nierung  war  sorgfältig  durchge¬ 
feilt,  aber  sie  ließ  das  Schicksal  der 
Titelflgur  im  luftleeren  Raum 
spielen.  Gerade  das,  was  in  Danton 
den  Ekel  erzeugt,  so  daß  er  “lieber 
guillotiniert  werden  will  als  selber 
zu  guillotinieren”  —  das  blutige 
Chaos  einer  sich  zersetzenden 
Revolution,  die  gärende,  gierige 
Masse,  die  Luft  von  Paris,  fiebernd 
von  Mord  und  Bestialität — ,  das 
alles  blieb  ein  wenig  schattenhaft 
und  ohne  faszinierende  Anschau¬ 
lichkeit  .  .  .”  Die  Premiere  des 
zweiten  Tages,  die  Komödie  “Chri¬ 
stinas  Heimreise”  von  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  nimmt  der  gleiche 
Kritiker  —  rückblickend  auf  eine 
frühere  Hilpert-Inszenierung  von 
Hofmannsthals  “Der  Schwierige” 
—  zum  Anlaß,  den  geborenen  Ber¬ 
liner  Heinz  Hilpert  als  “den 
berufenen  Interpreten  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthals  und  des  spezifisch 
Österreichischen”  zu  feiern.  Und 
die  Aufführung  von  “Christinas 
Heimreise”  am  Deutschen  Schau¬ 
spielhaus  Hamburg  mit  Hilpert  als 
Gast  -  Regisseur  bestätigte  mit 
ihrer  guten  Presse  diese  Auffas¬ 
sung. 

*  *  * 

“Wir  Büchermacher  und  Bücher- 
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Verkäufer  sind  genau  ao  verblüfft 
und  verachreckt  über  die  Fülle  und 
Buntheit  der  angebotenen  Titel 
wie  Sie"  aagte  der  Verleger 
Lambert  Schneider  vor  einem 
Preaaegremium  bei  der  Eröffnung 
der  Frankfurter  Buchmeaae.  Georg 
Ramaeger,  Fcuilletonchef  der 
“Welt”  unterachcidct  angeaichta 
dieaer  Scibatkritik  einea  namhaften 
Verlegcra  zwiachen  dem  Dutzend 
Verlagen,  die  bemüht  aind,  deut¬ 
sches  Geistesleben  gut  zu  verwalten 
und  der  großen  Zahl  kleiner  Ver¬ 
lage,  die  “die  Schwemme  verur¬ 
sachen.  Das  char-^kterlose  Gebrauso 
b'Mlruck'cn,  aber  inhaltlosem  Pa¬ 
piers.” 

D't  Friedensnreii  des  deutschen 
Buchhandels  wurde  in  diesem  Jahr 
dem  Philosophen  Karl  Jaspers 
zugesprochen,  dessen  Werk  vor 
allem  lurch  seine  3‘arke  Verbun¬ 
denheit  mit  den  Ereimissen  der 
Zeit  den  Erfahrungshorizont  der 
Gegenwart  wesentlich  ableuchtet. 
In  seiner  Festrede  am  28.  Septem¬ 
ber  in  der  Frankfurter  Paulskirche 
gab  der  Friedenspreisträger  eine 
ganz  auf  die  Gegenwart  bezogene, 
jedoch  das  Grundsätzliche  tief 
auslotende  Analyse  der  ursächli¬ 
chen  Zusammenhä.ige  von  Wahr¬ 
heit.  Freiheit  und  Frieden.  Er 
knüpfte  daran  den  Aufruf  zur 
Selbsterforschang  und  Selbstkritik 
des  Einzelnen  v.nV  dm*  Organisa¬ 
tionen  und  Organe  de»"  modernen 
Massengesellschaft.  “Wie  können 
wir  Deutsche  an  unserem  Ort  durch 
uns  selbst  für  den  Frieden  der 
Welt  wirken?”  fragte  Karl  Jaspers 
am  Ende  seiner  Rede.  “Das 
Politische  emstnehmen  als  das 
Schicksal,  an  dem  jeder  durch 
Tun  oder  Nichttun  mitwirkt!  Im 
Politischen  aber  die  Wahrhaftig¬ 


keit  uneingeschränkt  erstreben  und 
erkämpfen!  Wahrheit  kann  uns 
den  inneren  Frieden  bringen.  Sie 
kann  uns  in  den  bevorstehenden 
Prüfungen  die  Pflichten  und  Rechte 
unserer  winzigen  Machtstellung 
zeigen.  Sie  kann  es  verwehren,  uns 
schuldig  werden  zu  lassen  an 
neuen  Katastrophen”,  lautet  die 
Antwort. 

•  •  « 

Für  den  Kunstfreund  seien  noch 
zwei  interessante  Ausstellung''n  im 
Rheinland  erwähnt:  Köln  zeigt  im 
Wallraf  -  Richartz  -  Museum  das 
oeuvre  Wa.ssilv  Kandinskys.  “Die 
Welt”  berichtet:  “Frau  Nina 
Kandinsky  sagte  bei  der  Eröffnung, 
in  dieser  Ausstellung  träte  das 
Wesentliche  im  Werk  ihres  Mannes, 
die  Synthese  von  Temperament 
und  Weisheit  überzeugend  in 
Erscheinung.” 

Ein  Kuriosum  eigener  Art  ist 
die  “große  Dada-Schau”,  die  der 
I)ü.s8oldorfer  Kun.stverein  veran¬ 
staltet.  Sie  gibteiueu  Rückblick  auf 
einen  Moment  in  der  Entwicklung 
zur  modernen  Kunst,  wo  sich  — 
ähnlich  wie  heute  in  den  Grotesken 
eines  Ionesco  und  anderer  —  das 
Absurde  der  Welt  als  Gestaltetes 
Bahn  brach.  Hugo  Ball,  Hans  Arp, 
Kurt  Schwitters  und  Richard 
Huelsenbeck,  daneben  George 
Grosz,  Otto  Dix  und  Max  Emst 
gingen  durch  diese  Bewegung 
hindurch  und  später  auf  ganz 
verschiedenen  Wegen  weiter.  “Es 
hat  eine  imposantere  und  gleich¬ 
zeitig  groteskere  Kunstschau  selten 
gegeben”,  schreibt  Willy  Haas  in 
der  “Welt”.  “Welche  Fülle!  Welche 
Mannigfaltigkeit !  Es  scheint  kaum 
Zusammenhänge  zwischen  den 
Künstlern  zu  geben.  Und  doch  gab 
es  und  gibt  es  diesen  Dadaismus 
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als  eine  geschlossene  Bewegung 
fast  anonymer  Kräfte.” 

Martha  Vogtmann 


BERLINER  BRIEF 

Die  Filmfcstspiele  (Berlinale) 
im  Sommer  und  die  Festwochen 
(Theater,  Konzerte)  im  Herbst 
geben  dem  eingeschlossenen  Berlin 
jedesmal  wieder  etwas  von  dem 
internationalen  Glanz  der  alten 
Metropole.  Für  jeweils  zw’ei  Wo¬ 
chen  versammeln  sich  Journalisten 
und  Kritiker  aus  dem  In-  und 
Ausland  und  berichten  Uber  das 
sich  ständig  erneuernde  Bild  der 
Stadt  und  ihre  Kunstbemühungen. 

Die  Filmfestspiele  im  Juli 
brachten  wenig  Hervorragendes, 
obwohl  Berlin  das  am  reichsten 
beschickte  Filmfestival  des  Jahres 
war.  Die  Kritik  beklagte,  daQ  die 
Zeit  der  filmischen  Experimente 
wohl  endgültig  vorbei,  alles  schon 
einmal  dagewesen  sei  und  wirklich 
Aufregendes  nicht  mehr  passiere — 
ein  Vorwurf,  der  die  Filmproduk¬ 
tion  aller  Länder  betraf.  Bundes¬ 
innenminister  Schröder  beschränkte 
sich  in  seiner  Eröffnungsrede  auf 
die  deutsche  Produktion,  der  er 
mit  einer  wahren  Zomestirade  ihre 
Armseligkeit — teils  aus  hartnäk- 
kiger  geschäftlicher  Vorsicht,  teils 
aus  intellektueller  Unfähigkeit  — 
V  o  r  w  a  r  f.  Die  angesprochenen 
filmverantwortlichen  Herren  saßen 
freudlos  im  Parkett,  und  ihre 
anschließende  Empörung  blieb 
unverständlich,  wenn  man  erfuhr, 
daß  ein  deutsch  -  französischer 
Gemeinschaftsfilm,  der  gerade  in 
Hamburg  gedreht  wurde,  für  die 
deutschen  Bedürfnisse  einen  opti¬ 
mistischen  Schluß  erhalten  sollte, 
während  man  den  Franzosen  eine 
tragische  Konsequenz  zumutete.  Die 


tiefe  Besorgnis  um  das  seelische 
Gleichgewicht  des  deutschen  Film¬ 
publikums  ist  nichts  anderes  als 
der  Vorwand  für  geschäftliche 
Risikolosigkeit  und  die  Ausrede 
filmischer  Impotenz.  Bezeichnender¬ 
weise  konnte  Deutschland  für  die 
Berlinale  auch  keinen  Beitrag 
leisten,  der  einer  internationalen 
Konkurrenz  standgchalten  hätte, 
die  nicht  einmal  stark  war.  Zur 
einzigen  Sensation  wnirde  Indiens 
"Zwei  Augen  —  zwölf  Hände”,  ein 
Film,  der  jedoch  nicht  einmal 
prämiert  wurde.  Erst  nach  den 
Festspielen  kam  der  schon  in 
Cannes  ausgezeichnete  russische 
Film  “Wenn  die  Kraniche  ziehen” 
zu  uns.  Er  hat  hier  sehr  imponiert, 
weil  er  aus  sowjetischem  Raum 
zum  erstenmal  eine  rein  künstle¬ 
rische  Leistung  bringt  und  auf  die 
übliche  Propaganda  verzichtet. 

Geistig  wesentlich  lebhafter  ging 
es  während  der  Festwochen  zu, 
die  Ende  September  und  Anfang 
Oktober  stattfanden.  Zwar  erfüllten 
sich  auch  hier  nicht  alle  Erwar¬ 
tungen  ;  man  hatte  gehofft,  daß  die 
Festwochen  zur  Olympiade  des 
deutschen  Theaters  werden  würden, 
in  der  sich  die  besten  Aufführungfen 
des  Jahres  aus  dem  ganzen  Bund 
träfen,  so  daß  endlich  einmal  ein 
Überblick  über  das  deutsche 
Theaterschaffen  ermöglicht  würde. 
Was  sich  sonst  in  der  Provinz 
verliefe,  wäre  dann  einmal  im 
Jahr  wieder  in  der  alten 
Theaterhauptstadt  zu  Hause.  Aber 
Gustav  Gründgens,  der  mit  der 
Faustaufführung  des  Hamburger 
Schauspielhauses  gastieren  wollte, 
sagte  wegen  Erkrankung  ab.  Aus 
München  und  Düsseldorf  kam 
nichts.  Nur  Darmstadt  spielte  die 
“Lysistrate”  des  Aristophanes  mit 
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viel  Erfolg,  und  Frankfurt  brachte 
xwei  mittelmäQiire  AufTUhrungcn, 
deren  eine  (loncscoa  “Kahle 
Sängerin“)  sogar  den  einzigen 
Skandal  der  Festwochen  für  sich 
buchen  konnte,  auf  den  denn  alle 
auch  sehr  stolz  waren.  Denn  es 
will  heute  fast  mehr  heißen, 
durchzufallen  als  Ruhm  ernten. 
Dabei  };ab  es  Gelegenheiten,  die 
des  Pfeifens  würdiger  gewesen 
wären.  Fast  hatte  es  den  Anschein, 
als  ob  das  provozierend  Moderne 
(Ionesco,  Genet,  Beckett)  es  in 
Berlin  schwerer  hat  als  anderswo. 
Das  wäre  ein  schlechtes  Zeichen. 
Die  ausgezeichnete  Doppclinszc- 
nierung  der  Berliner  ‘Tribüne'  von 
Genets  “Die  Zofen”  und  Ionescos 
“Jacques  oder  der  Gehorsam”,  in 
der  cs  avantgardistisch  knisterte, 
nnirde  nach  fünf  Abenden 
abgesetzt. 

Unter  den  traditionellen  Auffüh¬ 
rungen  ragte  Schillers  “Ficsco” 
hervor,  den  Sellner  mit  Schwung 
inszenierte.  Der  Nachfolger  Oskar 
Fritz  Schuhs  im  Theater  am 
Kurfürstendamm,  Leonhard  Stek- 
kel,  enttäusche  mit  einer  schwa¬ 
chen,  gedämpften  Aufführung  von 
Shakespeares  “Sturm”,  obwohl  ihm 
Rudolf  Forster  als  Prospero  zur 
Verfügung  stand.  Das  Remake  von 
Brechts  “Dreigroschenoper”  sollte 
die  Sensation  der  Festwochen 
werden.  Aber  dreißig  Jahre  sind 
seit  der  Berliner  Erstaufführung 
vergangen,  und  die  Hiebe,  die 
Brecht  austeilte,  sitzen  heute  nicht 
mehr;  sie  sind  historisch  geworden. 
Noch  dazu  spielte  man  falsch,  mehr 
im  Salon  als  im  Keller.  Man  kann 


das  am  Schiffbauerdammtheater 
im  Ostsektor,  wo  die  rechtgläubigen 
Brcchtspieler  agieren,  besser  als 
hier. 

Höhepunkte  wurden  im  Schloß¬ 
parktheater  zwei  Einakter  von 
Giraudoux,  “Impromptu”  und  “Der 
Aix>llo  von  Bellac”,  eine  großartige 
Ensemblcleistung  unter  der  Regie 
von  Willi  Schmidt,  —  und  im 
Schillcrthcater  unter  Barlog  die 
Dramatisierung  von  Thomas  Wolfes 
“Schau  heimwärts,  Engel.”  Es 
herrschte  die  größte  Spannung 
darüber,  wie  dieses  Experiment 
gelingen  würde.  Es  ist  sicherlich 
ein  Armutszeugnis  für  das  Theater, 
wenn  cs  im  Reich  der  Epik 
plündern  gehen  muß.  Hier  aber 
hat  “Frau  Ketti  Frings  eine 
brauchbare,  dramaturgische 
Sc'imnispursehnfiae  in  diesen 
Urwald  von  Worten  gehauen  —  Es 
ist  einfach  geworden,  wo  im  Buche 
Vielfalt  wuchert”  (F.  Luft).  Aber 
die  Atmosphäre  ist  noch  da,  und 
ans  dem  genialen  Prosawerk  ist 
ein  gutes  Theaterstück  geworden, 
zumal  wenn  es  so  überragende 
Darsteller  wie  Lucie  Mannheim  als 
Eliza,  Schießke  als  Gant,  Kammer 
als  Eugen  und  Holtzmann  als  Ben 
spielen. 

Im  Musikprogramm  sind  die 
Erfolge  beständiger  als  am  Thea¬ 
ter.  Nur  als  Musikstadt  liegt 
Berlin  eindeutig  an  der  Spitze.  In 
der  Oper  und  dem  Konzertsaal  der 
Musikhochschule  herrschte  keine 
Ruhe,  und  Konzerte  der  Philhar¬ 
moniker  unter  v.  Karajan  und 
Böhm  ragten  als  Erlebnisse  heraus. 

Peter  Nusser 
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TEXTBOOKS 

ScHurn-R,  CiiniSTiAN.  Elements  of  Cennan.  Ilenr>-  Holt  and  Company  (1957). 

X,  218.  Ix  pp.  $3.50. 

Iltis  text  is  an  intelÜRent  presentation  of  what  the  title  promises,  the  elements  of 
Gertrun.  The  excreises  and  resiew  lessons  are  sulGeicntly  varied  to  permit  any 
approaeS  the  teaeher  may  prefer,  ineludinR  the  oral  one.  Sinee  carefully  graded 
material  is  presented  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  student  tsdll  bcc'ane  aware  of  his 
owTi  progress.  The  skilful  presentation  of  the  difBeuIt  matter  of  the  subjunctive 
(Lesson  25)  dcsers’cs  special  commendation.  Future  tease  and  conditiotui  tirade 
are  introduced  early;  a  comprehensise.  yet  concise  appendix,  including  s-erb  list, 
offers  all  grammar  material  for  reviesv. 

On  the  contnn-erstal  issue  of  type  the  book  strikes  a  happy  medium,  for  it 
is  printed  throughout  in  mitun.  except  for  an  appendix  which  gives  the  readings 
of  all  lessons  in  Frakiur.  Although  many  recent  texts  confine  themseh’es  to  rninan 
type,  and  current  German  publieatioru  tend  more  and  more  to  its  use,  all  the 
wealth  stored  in  libraries  remains  iiuecessible  to  students  who  do  not  mastc' 
fluent  reading  of  Fraktur,  which  should  remain  an  essential  part  of  fundamental 
Cferman. 

The  book  is  interspersed  with  picture  sections  whose  professed  purpose  is 
to  furnish  additional  material  for  conversation.  The  rather  extensise  text  given 
wdth  the  pictures  is  good  but  too  difficult,  certainly  for  the  first  chapters,  in  spite 
of  the  added  English  translation.  The  material  of  the  readings  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
panded  according  to  tlic  needs  of  the  teacher.  A  different  poem  could  hase  been 
substituted  for  the  selection  from  Heine  (p.  108);  he  wrote,  happy  to  say,  less 
flippant  oites. 

Quite  a  fesv  os-ersights  and  incomisteiKics  hase  to  be  noted.  The  nouns  are 
s'ill  gisen  in  the  traditional  manner  of  classification.  A  more  sensible  arrangement, 
reducing  the  rules  to  a  fesv  lines,  would  lease,  in  an  average  text,  not  more  than 
100  nouns  strictly  “irregubr.”  The  genitise  case  of  nouns  should  be  given  in  the 
s’cry  beginning.  The  genitise  -es  ending  is  not  mentioned  for  monosyllabic  nouns 
(p.  48),  ss’hich  are  listed  with  a  certain  inconsistency:  Balls,  Kleides  (p.  64); 
Mehls  (p.  71),  but  Stuhles  (p.  178);  Pfunds,  Zeuges  (p.  79).  The  list  of  nosuis 
(pp.  167-8)  is  similarly  inconsistent.  The  colloquial  omission  of  the  additional 
syllabic  in  the  genitive  ease  of  monoss’llabic  nouns  should  not  constitute  a  rule 
for  a  textbook.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  consistent  use  of  unsres,  etc.,  instead 
of  unseres  and  such  contractions  as  die  neusten  Krawatten  (p.  1 32).  The  reference 
on  p.  31  to  sein  as  auxiliary  should  read  Lesson  7,  not  Lesson  8.  *'.  .  .  haben 
einen  Vorteil  über  die  anderen  Deutschen"  i$  rather  obsolete;  current  usage 
would  be  vor  den  anderen  Deutschen.  The  abbreviation  of  u.s.w.  (pp.  51  and 
65)  should  read  tisrr.  Freund  von  unserer  Familie  is  a  colloquialism  not  apt  for 
print;  only  Freund  unserer  Familie  is  correct. 

If  Schiller  is  introduced  both  as  a  poet  and  a  wine  (p.  78),  the  student  might 
be  interested  in  the  explanation  why  the  wine  is  being  gis-en  this  name:  weit  er 
schillert!  And  to  jump  into  the  Elbe  ris’er  at  Leipzig  (p.  52)  requires  a  rather 
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far  uretch  uf  scugraphical  imagination. 

An  uuutanding  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  suits  perfectly  a  course  uf  cither 
three  or  hw  periods  a  week.  Tlie  conciseness,  tTt  completeness  of  the  text  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  many  a  teacher  who  still  has  to  contend  with  only  three  weekly 
periods  and  finds  it  impossible  to  cover  die  copious  material  included  in  many 
other  texts. 

St.  John's  University  Rola.vd  Behrendt,  O.S.B. 

CoUegerille,  Minnesota 

Leiima.nn,  W.  P.,  REiiDt»,  Helmut  and  SciiULZ-EEWREND,  GEonci:, 

Active  German.  New  York:  Drydcn  Preu  (19.'>8).  xxi,  238  pp.  $3.60. 

A  linguistic  scientist,  a  writer  of  successful  textbooks,  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  KinderHchule  movement  have  combined  their  talents  to  produce  an 
elementary  grammar  along  scientific  lines.  This  book  is  therefore  signifl* 
cant,  and  its  preface,  setting  out  its  theory,  is  likely  to  become  as  well 
known  as  that  of  Conx'crmtional  German, 

As  in  the  older  work,  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  spoken  language, 
on  memorizing  the  German  materials  in  class  and  home  study,  materials 
so  selected  and  arranged  that  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabulary  are 
learned  naturally  as  a  part  of  the  constantly  recurring  patterns.  Since 
any  language  is  composed  of  such  patterns,  the  three  steps  in  learning 
a  language  are:  acquiring  the  patterns,  learning  to  vary  them,  and 
using  them  freely  in  new  contexts.  So  here,  each  lesson  begins  with  a 
reading  selection  to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  sentence  by  sentence 
mostly  by  repetitive  choral  reading  in  class  but  also  by  oral  home 
study,  in  which  process  the  patterns  are  learned  and  the  meaning 
IxTomes  clear.  Next,  numerous  exercises  are  provided  in  the  varying 
of  the  patterns,  each  exercise  focused  on  one  grammatical  point,  and 
all  designed  to  encourage  the  student  to  progress  to  the  third  stage 
exercises  where  he  uses  freely  what  he  has  learned,  in  questions  and 
nnsveri,  in  translation,  and  in  free  conversation.  Thus,  though  the 
emphasis  is  oral,  all  the  learning  processe.';  are  used,  and  through  min¬ 
imizing  giammatical  explanations  in  English,  the  German  language 
itself  becomes  the  center  of  attention. 

The  book  may  be  used  either  in  the  five  hour,  one  semester  course,  or, 
with  supplemental  reader,  in  the  three  hour,  full  year  course,  and  would 
dovetail  nicely  with  the  language  laboratory'  program.  Typographically 
it  is  excellent. 

A  re-appraisal  of  the  reading  objective  has  long  been  overdue.  Its 
theoretical  basis  was  at  best  a  poor  compromise,  a  surrender  to  exped¬ 
iency.  As  America  examines  her  educational  conscience  and  foreign 
languages  are  treated  less  as  a  step  child,  it  may  well  be  that  more 
will  be  demanded  of  our  profession.  It  is  to  meet  this  challenge  that  this 
book  and  a  few  others  like  it  are  making  their  appearance. 

Wharton  Junior  College  Isaac  Garrett 

Wharton,  Texas 
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German  Short  Stories  1945-1955,  ed.  If.  M.  Waidson.  Cambridge:  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1957.  x,  104  pp.  $1.25. 

This  attractively  printed  collection  ofTers  selections  from  the  work  of  eight  con¬ 
temporary’  German  authors,  each  preceded  by  a  brief  biographical  sketch  aixl  the 
whole  collection  by  intrrxluctory  remarks  on  trends  in  post-war  German  literature. 
The  selections  cover  a  wide  range.  Boll's  "Der  Mann  mit  den  Messern."  Lang- 
gässer's  "Der  erste  Konununiontag"  and  Oorchert’s  "Der  viele  viele  Schnee"  treat 
the  post-war  and  war  periods,  the  former  seen  through  the  ex|)etiences  of  two 
prisoners  of  war  who  make  their  living  as  knife-thrower  and  human  target,  and 
the  latter  through  the  eyes  of  a  seven  year  old  girl  on  her  confirmation  day  and, 
in  Borchert’s  story,  through  the  eyes  of  outposts  in  the  snowy  Russian  forest. 
Brecht’s  "Die  unwürdige  Greisin"  and  the  second  of  Bergengruetu  "Zwei 
Präscntier-Gcschichtcn"  alone  strike  notes  of  muted  humor.  Several— Boll's  "Über 
die  Brücke,"  Aichinger’s  "Scegeister”  and  Kusenberg’s  "\Ver  ist  man?”— stress  the 
fantastic  and  bizarre  with  a  sharply  bitter  flavor,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Risse’s  fables.  Tlic  first  part  of  Bergengruen’s  story  depicts  the  effect  of  Goethe’s 
personality  on  a  sensitive  young  officer.  Some  readers  will  like  Borchert’s  'purple 
prose’  III  re  railroads  and  Hamburg. 

The  socabulary’,  aimed  at  "readers  at  Advanced  and  the  Intermediate  level" 
(ix),  omits  many  basic  words.  A  check  of  the  vocabulary  and  text  reveals,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  too  many  omissions.  For  the  American  student, 
Anglicisms  like  "nappy,”  "batman,”  "tripper,"  and  a  few  others  will  be  an 
educative  experience.  Mr.  Waidson  uses  few  footnotes,  but,  rare  as  they  are, 
these  raise  a  few  questions:  Lützow’s  Freikorps  was  hardly  an  "army  corps”  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word  (.67^.  "Flog  an  den  Händen”  (57)  means  “his  hands 
jerked  convulsively"  rather  than  he  "breathed  (blew)  into  his  hands.”  The  second 
note  on  p.  71  and  the  first  on  p.  72- are  a  bit  heavy-handed  for  the  context,  and 
the  third  on  p.  72  irrelevant.  Tlie  reviewer  is  reminded  by  the  freight  cars  bearing 
the  words  “zwanzig  Menschen,  vierzig  Pferde”  (59)  of  famous  French  mobilisa¬ 
tion  directions  rather  than  of  difficulties  of  travel  in  post-war  Germany.  The 
student  would  be  grateful  for  a  footnote  helping  with  a  sentence  on  p.  70  in 
which  an  extended  adjectival  construction  detonates  into  almost  complete  incom¬ 
prehensibility.  These  are  all,  however,  minor  faults  in  an  excellent  text. 
Williams  College  Winthrop  H.  Root 

Goedhche.  C.  R.  and  Glaettli,  W.  E.,  Schweitzer.  (Cultural  Graded 
Readers,  Alternate  German  Series  I,  Elementary.)  New  York:  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Co.  (1957).  vi,  71  pp.  $.75. 

This  is  a  brief  biography  of  Albert  Schweitzer  written  in  language  well 
suited  for  beginners.  Here  is  a  translation  of  the  first  paragraph :  “What 
do  you  know  about  Albert  Schweitzer?  Perhaps  you  answer:  T  know 
he  is  a  famous  man  but  I  do  not  know  much  about  him.’  Or  perhaps 
you  answer:  ‘I  know  Schweitzer  is  a  famous  physician.  He  lives  in 
Africa.  He  gives  medical  treatment  to  Africans’.”  This  paragraph  gives 
a  sample  of  the  staccato  style  of  the  little  book,  which  is  printed  in  clear 
Roman  type.  Only  the  present  tense  is  used.  All  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  biography  is  that  of  a  contemporary,  will  give  the  beginner 
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a  feeling  that  he  is  reading,  not  ferreting  out  meaning  by  a  laborioua 
t)roce88. 

The  English-German  exercises  are  kept  within  proper  limits.  There 
are  (1)  questions  to  1«  answered  in  German,  (2)  a  review  of  vocabulary, 
and  (3)  idiomatic  expressions  to  be  used  in  complete  sentences.  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Kurth  Werth  add  to  the  booklet’s  attractiveness. 

Dordt  College  Peteb  Van  Reek 

Littmann,  Arnoij),  and  Mellbocrn,  G(3T,  Deutsche  Zeitbilder, 

Braunschweig:  Georg  Westennann  Verlag  (1957).  176  pp.  DM  7.20. 
Teachers  interested  in  a  refreshing  change  from  the  stereotypes  of 
American-produced  textbooks  should  consider  this  volume.  Originally  a 
book  on  modcj'n  Germany  produced  in  1956  for  Swedish  students  of 
German,  the  present  edition  is  a  revision  intended  for  school  use  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  most  attractive  survey  of  the  contemporary  German  scene 
in  six  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to:  the  Bonn  government;  post¬ 
war  Berlin;  the  make-up  of  German  newspapers;  the  German  school 
and  university  system;  industry;  and  a  Anal  chapter  of  interesting 
vignettes.  The  writing  is  lively,  up-to-date,  and  imaginatively  varied.  The 
first  chapter,  for  example  (22  pp.,  including  4  pp.  of  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  diagrams)  contains  a  reporter’s  description  of  Bonn  and  the 
Federal  buildings;  a  taped  interview  (1953)  with  former  Bundestags¬ 
präsident  Ehlers;  a  good  section  on  Adenauer,  including  a  statement 
by  the  Chancellor,  “Über  die  staatsrechtliche  Stellung  des  Bundes¬ 
kanzlers’’;  a  similar  section  on  parliamentary  opposition,  including  a 
statement  by  Ollenhauer ;  a  brief  discussion  of  the  constitution ;  excerpts 
from  a  speech  by  Heuss  to  the  parliament  on  his  reelection  as  president; 
a  lucid  explanation  of  the  Bundesrat  by  its  president  in  1956,  Dr. 
Sieveking;  and  a  radio  script  on  the  election  of  the  Bundeskanzler  by 
the  Bundestag  (9  Oct.  1953).  There  is  a  comparable  variety  in  the 
other  chapters. 

The  book  contains  no  vocabulary,  but  there  are  thirty  pages  of 
excellent  Anmerkungen,  including  explanations  of  more  difficult  or 
obscure  words  and  phrases  (der  Bücherkarren  —  Verkaufswagen  eines 
Antiquariats),  and  a  most  valuable  four  page  glossary  of  abbreviations 
(KZ;  Dr.  habil.;  SED),  plus  a  four  page  Zeittafel  1945-56.  What  better 
proof  of  the  good  pedagogical  sense  with  which  this  book  is  put  together 
than  the  clear  and  attractive  removable  map  of  Germany  in  the  inside 
back  cover?  One  word  of  caution:  this  book  is  suitable  for  use  only  in 
advanced  or  good  intermediate  classes. 

Harvard  University  JACK  M.  Stein 

Hallamore,  G.  Joyce  and  Jetter,  Marianne  R.,  Am  Kreuzweg.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company  (1957).  x,  286  pp.  $3.75. 

To  the  intermediate  student,  this  attractively  printed  collection  intends 
to  present  contemporary  fiction  of  superior  literary  quality,  “human 
documents  of  more  than  usual  emotional  impact,’’  which  will  “awaken 
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in  the  more  thoughtful  student  deeper  understanding  of  those  whose 
language  this  is”  (p.v.),  and  challenge  his  intellectual  curiosity.  The  title 
of  the  book  derives  from  the  individual,  yet  universal,  character  of  the 
problems  which  face  the  protagonists  in  the  six  narratives;  how  these 
problems  arc  solved  will  certainly  provide  a  basis  for  class  discussion. 
The  editors  arc  convinced  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  at  the 
college  level  should  touch  Just  as  much  upon  “deep  human  values”  (p.  v), 
as  upon  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading,  s|>eaking,  and  writing. 

Two  of  the  stories  are  by  Werner  Bergengruen  (Die  drei  Falken,  Die 
letzte  Reise),  and  one  each  by  Bcmt  von  Heiselcr  (Aitollonia) ,  Ernst 
W'icchert  (Die  Mutter),  Alfred  Polgar  (Cara),  and  Hanna  Stephan 
(Der  Dritte),  representing  about  150  pages  of  text,  which  should  be 
comfortably  completed  in  one  semester.  For  each  author,  there  is  a  short 
biographical  sketch,  including  a  general  statement  of  artistic  and 
weltanschauliches  credo;  and  for  each  story,  an  explanatory  introduction 
(especially  praiseworthy  for  Die  drei  Falken).  Die  Mutter,  Cora,  and 
Der  Dritte  involve  situations  called  forth  by  the  late  war;  Die  drei 
Falken  has  a  medieval  setting;  and  Die  letzte  Reise  treats  Winckelmann’s 
last  days.  The  events  in  Apollonia,  well-placed  as  the  first  story,  occur 
during  the  1914-1918  struggle,  and  arc  sensitively  told  from  a  child’s 
]K)int  of  view. 

The  many  footnotes,  although  obviously  designed  to  aid  the  student, 
often  duplicate  what  can  be  found  in  the  end  vocabulary,  furnish 
clarification  where  none  seems  needed  for  intermediate  students,  or  are 
doubtful  as  to  accuracy.  The  latter  include  those  which  appear  to  take 
rather  undue  liberty  with  the  German  text  (pp.  47,  n.  10;  102,  n.  110; 
181,  n.  140),  or  are  otherwise  questionable  (in  n.  164,  p.  184,  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  "officials”  is  ambiguous;  on  p.  180,  n.  128  should  read  “sieh 
umzutun,  look  around”;  n.  198,  p.  191  should  refer  to  1.  22,  not  1.  24; 
in  n.  207,  p.  194,  “divine”  surely  does  not  render  sancti).  Here  and 
there  the  student  would  find  a  note  helpful  where  none  is  supplied, 
e.g.,  for  Es  in  1.  13,  p.  86.  Misprints  noted  are  in  pp.  89,  n.  53;  92,  1.  2; 
113,  last  line;  178,  n.  121.  Despite  these  criticisms.  Am  Kreuzweg  is  an 
e.xcellent  piece  of  work,  meriting  wide  acceptance. 

University  of  Virginia  Harry  Tucker,  Jr. 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria,  Geschichten  vom  lieben  Gott,  ed.  Eva  C.  Wunder¬ 
lich.  New  York:  Twasme  Publishers  (1957).  203  pp.  $3.00. 

The  editor  states  in  the  preface  that  “this  edition  aims  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  grades”  and  mentions  especially  the  third  and  fourth 
semesters.  A  brief  introduction  (a  little  too  brief  in  this  reviewer’s 
opinion)  gives  a  background  for  the  text.  Notes  combine  linguistic  and 
factual  explanations,  the  vocabulary  is  reliable  and  fairly  comprehensive, 
and  illustrations  add  to  the  book’s  attraction.  It  is  a  clearly  printed, 
well-made  textbook  which  can  be  recommended. 

This  reviewer  welcomes  it  particularly  for  students  who  know  enough 
German  to  read  Rilke’s  poetic  prose  with  perception.  This  may  be  in  a 
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good  second-year  class  with  a  teacher  familiar  with  Rilke’s  works  and 
capable  of  sustaining  class  interest  in  the  deceptive  “easiness”  of  Rilke’s 
idiom.  However,  the  book  should  be  read  fairly  fast,  possibly  even  with 
omissions;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  monotony.  The  framework  of 
the  GttehichUn  is  flexible  enough  that  it  can  be  contracted  without 
great  injustice  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Rilke’s  linguistic  charm  consists  in  the  use  of  everyday  language 
with  uncommon  intentions.  Therefore,  translations  must  stay  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  original.  Yet  this  may  easily  lead  to  misunderstandings 
which  sometimes  have  unintended  humorous  effects.  1  give  but  two 
examples:  p.  20:  (Kinder  fragen  ...  bit  in)  die  gerechte  Nacht  hinein. 
The  note  translates  “into  the  righteous  night”;  gerecht,  however,  must 
here  mean  richtig  and  a  better  translation  would  be  "into  the  very 
night”  p.  60:  (tchliehte  innere)  Geräusche.  The  vocabulary  gives  “noise” 
only.  Rilke  refers  here  to  such  matters  as  Rauschen  des  Blutet  and 
the  life  of  the  instincts.  “Processes”  might  be  a  fitting  translation 
which,  regrettably,  suppresses  the  sound  connotation.  A  note  would 
be  helpful. 

Occasionally  the  explanation  given  in  the  notes  seems  to  this  reviewer 
erroneous.  One  example,  (p.  81):  Die  Augen  vertiefen  sieh  tns  Dunkel 
is  translated  “his  eyes  pierce  the  darkness.”  Rilke,  however,  means  the 
opposite,  “his  eyes  acquire  dark  depth”  because  the  man  here  tries  to  re¬ 
member  God.  Rilke  describes  the  process  and  effect  of  this  “deepening”  at 
some  length.  The  passage  is  an  example  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
Rilke  translator  and  interpreter  faces.  Similarly  aus  der  Zeit,  (p.  95) 
is  translated  by  “away  from  people.”  It  would  better  be  rendered  literally 
by  “away  from  time”  and  Zeit  explained  as  a  major  Rilke  theme  mean¬ 
ing  “the  temporary”  and  “time-bound.” 

But  there  are  few  such  defects,  mention  of  which  should  illustrate  the 
demands  of  such  an  edition  rather  than  criticize  it.  A  check  has  con¬ 
vinced  this  reviewer  that  the  help  given  the  student  is  effective  and  a 
difficult  task  well  done. 

Wells  College  E.  M.  Fleissneb 

Barker,  M.  L.,  Basie  German  for  Science  Students,  with  Vocabulary 

and  English  Translations  of  the  German  Passages.  Fifth  Edition. 

New  York:  Hafner  Publishing  Ck>.,  Inc.  (1956).  x,  164  pp.,  $2.50. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  British  publication  aiming  at  a  “reading 
knowledge”.  Apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  book — once 
a  pioneer  in  its  field — into  line  with  the  ever  increasing  number  of  such 
texts. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  First  there  is  a  24-page  grammar 
review  using  Bible  verses  Genesis  1-31  as  reading  material.  The  second 
and  larger  part  consists  of  unsimplified  reading  passages  in  various 
sciences,  accompanied  by  English  translations.  Appendixes  include  tables 
of  German  abbreviations,  of  chemical  nomenclature  and  technical  terms, 
a  German-English  vocabulary,  and  recent  examination  specimens  for 
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B.S.  Chemistry  Honors  at  Eklinburgh  University  (these  last  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  translations). 

The  volume  is  a  British  product  intended  for  British  students. 
Naturally  this  impairs  its  value  for  American  students,  who  will  find 
the  section  on  pronunciation — presented  in  terms  of  British  sound 
values— of  little  help,  and  who  may  be  bewildered  by  the  presentation  of 
the  grammar.  American  students,  even  on  the  graduate  level,  all  too 
often  come  to  us  with  no  language  background.  A  grammatical  summary 
that  assumes  familiarity  with  technical  terms  is  therefore  of  doubtful 
value  to  our  students.  In  a  textbook  designed  to  impart  a  reading 
knowledge,  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  the  grammar  presented  largely 
from  the  traditional  translation-to-German  and  often  even  the  granunar- 
for-its-own-sake  point  of  view.  The  reading  material  consists  of  selec¬ 
tions  dealing  with  archeology,  anthropology,  chemistry,  zoology,  biology, 
physics,  mathematics  and  medicine,  dating  from  1930  or  earlier.  Evi¬ 
dently  no  attempt  was  made  to  use  more  recent  material. 

All  in  all,  this  book  falls  short  of  its  more  recent  competition,  but 
may  be  of  some  value  to  American  students  who  already  know  some 
German  and  want  to  review  it,  or  who  want  to  master  the  technical 
style.  For  beginners  it  can  be  recommended  only  if  the  student  has  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

Saint  Peter's  College  Gborce  E.  Condoyannis 

CoNDOYANNis,  Gborge  E.,  Scientifie  Germati,  A  Concise  Description  of 

the  Structural  Elements  of  Scientific  and  Technical  German,  New 

York:  John  Wiley  A  Sons,  Inc.  (1957).  x,  164  pp.  |2.60. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  author’s  .experience,  this  handbook  is  intended 
for  beginners  who  wish  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  technical 
German  in  a  short  time.  Professor  Condoyannis  has  emphasized  the 
recognition  of  structural  elements  and  has  tried  to  make  the  book  as 
nearly  self-explanatory  as  possible.  One  of  the  helpful  devices  is  the 
comparison  of  German  and  English.  Another  is  the  simplifying  of  gram¬ 
matical  terminology  ("stem-changing  verb,”  "endingless  adjective,”  etc.), 
conventional  terms  being  defined  whenever  they  are  used.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  abounds  in  practical  hints  for  distinguishing  among  constructions 
that  are  similar  in  form  but  different  in  meaning. 

The  book  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  structural  elements,  followed 
by  a  detailed  treatment  emphasizing  characteristic  "scientific”  construc¬ 
tions.  Among  the  appendixes  there  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  strong 
verbs  and  one  of  verb  forms  not  found  as  separate  entries  in  a  dictionary 
(e.g.  "hob,  past  of  heben,  to  lift”).  No  exercises  accompany  the  analysis 
but  each  chapter  ends  with  a  passage  from  technical  literature  to  be 
translated  into  English,  an  original  passage  that  has  not  been  tailored 
to  the  principles  previously  illustrated.  With  the  exception  of  an  appendix 
listing  the  two  hundred  most  frequent  words  in  German  (modified 
Morgan  list)  there  is  no  end  vocabulary.  The  few  slips  and  misprints 
noted  are  not  serious. 
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I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  one  cannot  judge  a  text  before 
using  it  in  class.  Hence  only  a  few  suggestions.  Condoyannis’  presenta¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  the  serious  student  of  science.  Let  him 
try  it  if  he  must  study  German  independently.  The  instructor  in  a 
streamlined  course  for  beginners  may  wish  to  start  with  a  reader,  using 
Condoyannis  as  a  guide.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  may  be  well 
advised  to  examine  a  work  such  as  Van  de  Luyster  and  Curts’  Gertiuin 
Grammar  for  Science  Student»  (Heath),  which  is  longer  but  contains 
integrated  exercises.  Finally,  (Condoyannis  could  be  Jtut  the  thing  for 
students,  in  class  or  out,  who  have  previously  studied  some  general 
German. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  Fr£D  Glnscii.meb 

PiiELPS,  Reginald  H.,  and  Stein,  Jack  M.,  The  German  Heritage,  re¬ 
vised.  Henry  Holt  and  (Company  (1958).  xii,  293,  xlv  pp.  |5.20. 

This  is  an  extremely  handsome  and  useful  text  in  most  respects.  A 
revision  of  the  version  of  1950,  it  has  not  only  been  felicitously  enlarged, 
but  also  the  “visiial  aids”  aspect,  consisting  of  excellent  reproductions 
of  stage  settings,  title  pages  of  first  editions,  vignettes,  portraits,  and 
manuscript  pages,  has  been  enhanced,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
unhappy  photographs,  notably  that  of  the  Brocken  Hotel.  Five  new 
chapters  have  been  added:  excerpts  from  Gottfried’s  Tristan  und  Isolde; 
selections  from  the  “Aufklärung”;  Heine’s  Harzreise;  Mann’s  Budden¬ 
brooks;  Hesse’s  Steppenveolf.  Others  have  been  revised  or  enlarged, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  number  of  lyric  poems,  although,  as  in 
any  anthology,  one  can  quarrel  with  the  individual  selections. 

There  are  always  dangers  inherent  in  a  text  consisting  largely  of 
excerpts,  but  despite  this,  there  are  relatively  few  sections  to  which 
one  can  raise  serious  objection.  However,  the  too  brief  selections  of  the 
chapter  on  “Aufklärung”  will  not  add  much  to  the  student’s  grasp  of 
the  dawm  of  modem  German  literary  greatness,  and  the  excerpts  from 
Faust  II  are  likewise  too  short  and  will  need  a  great  deal  of  explanation 
from  the  instructor.  And  is  it  correct  to  state  that  Faust  is  written  in 
verse  “of  extraordinary  .  .  .  clarity”?  Bluch  of  the  second  part  is  any¬ 
thing  but  clear  to  me.  There  are  two  other  specific  objections  to  the 
reading  material.  Some  of  the  Harzreise  is  too  topical  in  its  social  and 
literary  satire  to  mean  much  without  a  wider  background  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  selection  from  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  the  old 
standby,  is  hardly  the  most  interesting  or  typical  example  of  Schiller’s 
art.  Surely  Maria  Stuart  or  Wallenstein  have  far  more  to  offer. 

Nevertheless,  the  wealth  of  material  and  the  possibilities  for  class 
discussion  outweigh  these  shortcomings  and  make  the  text  well  suited 
to  fulfill  the  ho|>es  of  the  editors,  that  “much  of  the  finest  and  most 
significant  prose  and  poetry  in  German,  if  properly  presented,  can  be 
read  with  satisfaction  by  second-year  college  students  of  German.” 

Type  and  format  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  book  is  wonderfully 
free  of  typographical  errors. 

Cornell  University  Ian  C.  Loram 
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The  New  CaeaelVa  German  Dictionary:  German-Engliah,  Engliah-German. 

Based  on  the  editions  by  Karl  Breul.  Completely  revised  and  re-edited 

by  Harold  T.  Betteridsre.  New  York:  Funk  it  Wagtails  Company, 

(1958).  xxii,  630;  ii,  619  pp.  |7.00  plain;  f7.76  thumb-indexed. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  standard 
desk  dictionary  of  most  of  our  students.  The  departure  from  Gothic  type 
to  the  clear  Roman  type  proclaimed  on  the  dust  jacket  will  alone  make 
the  new  edition  more  valuable.  But  other  improvements  have  been 
incorporated,  with  one  serious  shortcoming,  by  the  present  editor:  obso¬ 
lete  terms  have  been  eliminated;  some  terms  from  current  slang,  Ger¬ 
man  dialects  and  science  have  been  included;  and  the  grouping  of  words 
derived  from  the  same  stem  has  been  improved. 

The  grouping  of  words  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  editor 
of  a  German  dictionary.  Breul,  the  previous  editor,  distinguished 
between  “primary”  and  “secondary”  derivatives,  so  that  even  a  simple 
list  of  words  like  those  based  on  gleich  vras  confusing  in  failing  to  follow 
an  alphabetical  order.  In  the  old  edition  gleich  was  listed  as  an  adjective 
and  followed  by  the  “primary”  derivatives  in  -bar,  -nia,  -aam,  -ung — then 
by  the  “secondary”  derivatives  in  -altrig,  -artig,  etc.;  and  thereupon 
under  a  separate  grouping  by  gleich-en,  followed  by  -ung,  which  had 
also  appeared  after  gleich.  Now  fortunately  gleich  is  followed  directly 
by  -altrig  etc.,  with  gleichen  incorporated  in  the  same  grouping,  with 
-nis  following  -namig,  -ung  following  -teilig,  and  so  on.  One  suspects  the 
minor  editors  of  carrying  through  this  principle  of  listing  more  thorough¬ 
ly  than  the  chief  editor.  For  when  in  his  advice  to  the  user  he  explains 
his  arrangement,  he  indicates  the  need  of  flexibility  and  states  that  “Falle 
(=  trap)  is  not  mixed  up  with  the  entry  under  Fall  (=  fall) ;  case.” 
But  when  one  looks  up  Falle  he  flnds  it  grouped  under  Fall,  following 
-brücke  and  preceding  -enleger.  One  suspects  that  the  users  who  have  no 
linguistic  training  (for  whom  Betteridge  introduced  his  method  of 
grouping)  will  applaud  even  this  discrepancy  between  advice  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  will  And  in  the  new  grouping  a  second  great  improvement  over 
the  previous  edition.  [There  is  another  curious  discrepancy  between  a 
section  in  the  advice  to  the  user  and  the  body  of  the  dictionary.  In 
explaining  his  use  of  brackets  the  editor  says  p.  xiv:  “(Blut) Ader 
signifies  that  both  Ader  and  Blutader  may  be  used  with  exactly  the 
same  meaning  (=  vein).”  But  while  (Blut) Ader  was  given  in  the 
former  edition  after  vein,  now  only  Ader  is  listed  there  and  (Blut)  Ader 
is  nowhere  to  be  found.] 

Unfortunately,  the  new  edition  is  inferior  to  the  old  in  one  respect, 
with  regard  to  pronunciation.  Rather  than  indicate  the  pronunciation  of 
all  German  entries  Betteridge  set  out  to  give  it  “only  for  words  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  normal  rules.”  But  he  does  not  even  attain  this 
unsatisfactory  goal ;  indications  of  pronunciation  are  quite  unsystematic. 
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Althousrh  he  promises  to  indicate  abnormal  stress,  and  does  so  for  Talent 
if  not  Talar,  there  is  no  indication  of  stress  for  Bankerott,  Bankett, 
Bankier,  Baracke,  Barbar,  Barbier,  Barett,  etc.,  and  no  indication  at 
all  of  the  pronunciation  of  Baerin,  though  this  is  included  among  the 
examples  in  his  “key  to  pronunciation.”  From  the  key  itself  one  docs 
not  acquire  much  confidence  for  possible  indications  of  pronunciation. 
The  whole  approach  to  pronunciation  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
previous  edition,  and  for  this  retrogression  we  must  hold  publishers  as 
well  as  editor  responsible.  For  the  last  edition  of  Breul  employed  ex¬ 
cellent  phoneticians  as  consulants,  among  them  Daniel  Jones  and  Ida 
Ward.  Besides  indicating  pronunciation  systematically,  they  were  no 
doubt  responsible  for  separate  discussions  of  the  German  and  the 
English  sounds.  In  spite  of  a  warning  that  students  should  not  as¬ 
sume  identical  pronunciation  when  “examples  are  given  in  both 
languages”  after  one  s>'mbol,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  vowels  of  English  be,  beat,  see,  field  and  German  ihre, 
Liebe  when  these  are  listed  as  key  words  after  the  same  symbol  [I:]. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  new  edition  should  be  inferior  to  the  old  in  an 
area  in  which  progress  has  been  made  elsewhere. 

Since  the  pronunciation  of  German  is  not  as  clearly  indicated  in  the 
spelling  as  certain  speakers  sometimes  assume,  when  the  new  edition 
is  reissued  pronunciation  should  again  be  supplied  for  German  as  well 
as  for  English  words.  And  in  keeping  with  Betteridge’s  greater  interest 
in  various  German  dialects  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  avoid  in  his 
definitions  peculiary  British  usage.  Users  will  have  little  trouble  with 
the  definition  ‘tyre’  for  Ballon  or  ‘baby’s  napkin’  for  Windel,  but  ‘getting 
on  for  a  thousand  men’  is  more  obscure  than  the  phrase  it  translates 
an  die  tausend  Mann  and  ‘there  is  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him’  for  sein  Brot 
ist  ihm  gebacken  does  not  have  wide  currency  in  some  English-speaking 
areas;  Germans  too  might  find  more  general  equivalents  of  greater  use¬ 
fulness.  Two  editorial  innovations  have  made  the  new  edition  more 
useful  than  the  old;  when  German  pronunciation  is  again  indicated,  we 
can  recommend  the  dictionary  without  reservation. 

The  University  of  Texas  W.  P.  Lehmann 
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